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THE TWO LOVERS. 


““ ( MAMMA!” exclaimed Josephine Rawson, as a middle-aged, 

motherly lady came into the room, where she, Dr. Houghton, 
and myself, were sitting together in the summer twilight, “this is 
Dr. Houghton’s birthday, and he is thirty-seven; I wouldn’t tell it if 
I were he, would you?” 

“And why not, my child?” said Mrs, Rawson; “ thirty-seven is 
not old, at least not for a man; and years are not a thing to be 
ashamed of.” 

“ That sounds just like Aunt Jenny,” said the young lady; “ she is 
always telling her age when there is no need of it;” and, turning to me, 
“T am sure if I live to be as old as you, aunty, I'll take off a year or 
two, especially if I am an old maid.” 

“ And why.should the fact of being an old maid make one less 
candid in the matter?” I answered. “I should certainly like to be 
younger, but I cannot deceive myself, and shall not ) to deceive 
others.” 

“Well, you are the strangest woman, aunty !—Now, doctor, just 
see if you can guess her age; if you do, she will own it.” 

“I do not suppose Dr, Houghton is particularly interested on the 
subject,” I replied; “but I will save him the trouble of guessing.” 
And as that gentleman, who seemed rather embarrassed by the turn 
the conversation had taken, raised his eyes to my face, with a half- 
annoyed and half-amused expression, I spared him the necessity of 
speaking, by saying that, in just one month from that day; I’ should 
be thirty-six years old. ‘ 

“Miss Rawson was correct,” replied the doctor; and, turning to 
me, “I should have supposed you younger, Miss Hartley, for Time has 
not told quite so plainly and unmistakably upon your face as he has 
upon my own; your life has been less rough, I imaginemay it be so 
always!” 

So serious was the tone in which the last words were Spoken, that 
silence fell upon us all fora few moments. Presently we heard a light 
footstep on the sidewalk; and the doctor, catching ‘the “sound, ex- 
claimed : 

“Ah! that is the ‘ Inevitable ’—I know his step. 1 think that boy 
of mine ic engaged in a conspiracy with all the invalids of the neigh. 
borhood against my peace. No sooner am I settled for a comfortable 
evening, either alone or in company, than he manages to get up a 
patient for my especial discomfort. So, ladies, I must bid you good- 
night, wishing you a pleasanter one than mine is likely to be, I fear.” 
And then he left us. 

“It’s too bad!” cried Josephine, petulantly; “ Dr. Houghton is 
better than no beau at all, old as he is—and now it is so late, I am 
sure no one else will come to-night, though, of course, you don't care ; 
I believe you would like to be alone half the time. But I think it is 
awfully stupid, and am going to bed. Come up and sit with me till I 
am sleepy ;” and she rose and waited for mie to follow. 

“ Josie, [am not quite ready to go yet,” I said, “it is so pleasant 
pere; but I will come soon.” 

“© dear! I think you might come, just to'please me; whether you 
want to or not; but I won't tease you;” and the girl, who was rather 
wilful and thoughtless than really unkind, kissed me, and left me to 
myself. . 

And now I must pause to tell you, reader, who and what we are, 
who are brought thus suddenly and unceremoniously before you. 

To begin at the beginning." We were all residents of the little city 
of Hampstead, though heither Dr. Houghton nor myself had been born 
or bred there. He had)eome to the place, from a distant State, some 
thirteen years before the time at which my story opens, bringing with 
him sufficient credentials of'respectability to satisfy the most exclusive 
of our townsfolk ; ‘@ limited amount of means, as‘was inferred from his 
modest way of living, andsa pretty, helpless, aickly, and fretful wife; 
of whom every one but himself complained bitterly. 

He had married her, it was said, against the wishes of his 6tn 
family, who weremuch above hers in social’position, when he was but 
nineteen, and she ‘two years younger. 

Never did married pair exhibit a greater ‘contrast. She,’ childish, 
exacting, unreasonable, threw herself upon her husband, a mere heavy, 
galling burden. 

He, manly, patient, forbearing, took her up, tenderly and uncom- 
plainingly, and bore the weight silently until the end. Whatever he 











may have thought of her shortcomings, or of his own mistake and its 
heavy and bitter retribution, no word of blame for her, or pity for him- 
self, escaped him, until he came at last to lay her down to rest, under 
the daisies of the church-yard, where now, for five years, she had “ slept 
well.” a 

The modest sign bearing the name of “ Felix Houghton, M. })..” 
and embellishing at first the window of a very humble boarding-house 
in the outskirts of the town, had gradually advanced toward a better 
locality, with the increasing practice and popularity of its owner, until 
now his name shone on the door-plate of a large and comfortable resi- 
dence on one of our most desirable avenues, and his carriage was seen 
on our streets much oftener than the old-fashioned chaise of even our 
oldest physician. 

For Dr. Houghton, bending over a sick-bed, had a very pleasant 
face to look upon, as they who had need of him were not long in learn- 
ing. Not that he was handsome, far from it; for his face was sallow and 
care-worn, and his hair was prematurely gray. But his dark eye al- 
ways met yours fearlessly and honestly, and his voice had in it a sort 
of sweet and comfortable assurance, no matter how little there might 
be in the spoken words themselves. His touch, soft as a woman's, 
was yet firm as it was tender, and his smile, ah! who so sick as not 
to feel it strengthen him like a sweet restorative ? 

Mrs. Rawson, with whom I had recently come to make my home, 
and who was my senior by some years, had been the wife of my only 
brother, who died, leaving her childless. After his death, she had 
married again, and was now, for the second time, a widow. Her fam. 
ily had, till I came, consisted of herself and one daughter, who, at 
eighteen, was thoughtless, pretty, and impulsix with a little selfish- 
ness, and too much romance in her composition vo listen patiently to 
her mother’s oft-repeated praises of Dr. Houghton, whose partiality to 
the daughter was most acceptable to her heart. 

“Do you want to marry a boy?” Mrs. Rawson would ask, when 
her daughter referred to the gentleman’s age. 

“ A boy!” why, mother, Dr. Houghton is more than twice my age, 
He has forgotten what love is by this time, if he ever knew. And he 
is so odd, he never pays me compliments, nor gives me presents, like 
—like other gentlemen.” 

“ Like Phil Singleton, for instance,” the mother would answer. 

“ Yes, like Phil Singleton. Oh, he’s perfectly splendid. He thinks 
I never had a fault, in which opinion I am sure the doctor would not 
agree. But then I would not lose his friendship for the world; and | 
do like to talk with him, especially when Phil looks so jeaious.” 

“ You will either change your tune yet, my young lady, or be sorry 
that you did not,” the mother would respond. And so the discussion 
would end for the time, to be renewed at pleasure. 

But I am forgetting to tell you of myself. First, as you will have 
seen already, I was an old maid. My sister-in-law always called me 
“ Aunt,” as if my only claim to any sort of regard was my relationship 
to her daughter. All young persons, and many of my own age, ad- 
dressed me, usually in a sort of commiserating way, as “ Aunt Jenny,” 
and inquired after my health as if a spinster of my years must, of ne- 
cessity, be Suffering from physical or mental infirmity. 

When I came to live with Mrs. Rawson, I had been recently lef, 
by the death of my father, with a competence, but with no nearer rela- 
tive than my sister-in-law; I had passed most of my life in the coun- 
try, and wanted now to come to Hampstead and take a house of my 
own. 

This my sister most decidedly objected to. She said, “It would 
look so strange for me to live alone, as I had never been married; 
people would certainly talk;” and so, more especially as I felt very 
lonely, I consented for the present to take up my abode with her. 

When I had been settled for a week or two, and had seen most o! 
her friends, and heard the histories even of those I had not seen, that 
of Dr. Houghton among the rest, that gentleman dropped in one even- 
ing; and T was introduced to him by Josie, simply as “‘ My aunt.” 

“TI beg pardon!” said the doctor, politely appealing to her; “! 
didnot understand the lady's name.” : 

Josephine looked almost puxzled at first, as if she wondered why 
any one should with to utiderstand my name, and replied: “ Miss 
Hartley—I beg your pardon, dovtor; and yours too, Aunt Jenny; but 
I forgot you had any other name.” 

And Miss Hartley I always was to Dr. Houghton, though my sister 
considered it a rather unnecessary and affected degree of politeness, 
and used to say: 
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“TI wonder if he will keep it up. when you get to be his aunt in 
earnest, for I think Josie will have him yet, don’t you? Certainly he 
comes oftener lately, and stays longer, than he ever did be- 
fore.” 

About the final result of these visits I was not quite so clear my- 
self. For, though I knew Josephine was well pleased with the idea 
that a man so superior in mind and worldly advantages should be led 
eaptive by the power of her charms, I was sure that Dr. Houghton was 
much too grave and old to suit her notions of a lover; and that hand- 
some and dashing Phil Singleton, who continued, Heaven knows how, 


to make a greater show of wealth with a few hundreds a year than the | 


doctor with his few thousands, came much nearer to her ideal. 

“Philip Singleton, attorney-at-law,” was a young gentleman. of 
twenty-three, or thereabouts, whose father had recently “ set him up,” 
and whose principal business, as yet, consisted in watching for, and 
bowing to, the pretty girls who passed his office, and in waiting for 
clients who, as yet, were few and far between! For the rest, he was 
handsome, harmless, and desperately enamoured with Miss Josephine 
Rawson. 

Many a pleasant evening did he spoil for us, er I should rather 
say for me, during my first season at Mrs. Rawson’s. Dr. Houghton, 
when he visited us, usually came early in the evening; often before 
we had left the tea-table, always inquiring for “‘ the ladies,” which 
sometimes quite piqued Josephine, as it was generally the custom of 
single gentlemen in Hampstead to ask only for the one young lady 
they had a particular desire to see. 

Sometimes she threatened us with not coming into the parlor at 
all; as she “ presumed he came to see mamma and aunty ;”’ but, as the 
doctor at such time:. .uly made the proper inquiries in reference to her 
health, and manifested no particular uneasiness, she was fain to join 
us at last, more especially because she knew Mr. Singleton was likely 
to drop in later.in the evening, and she would never willingly lose the 
chance of flirting with him, and all the better if it could be done in 
the presence of Dr. Houghton. 

It was also necessary, as she knew, if she wished to make the most 
of her opportunity, that she should be on the ground at the moment 
of Phil’s arrival ; as that event was very likely to remind the doctor, 
before long, either that he had a professional engagement, or that his 
having fulfilled one the night before had “‘ rendered him unpardonably 
dull, and unfit for the society of ladies.” 

He never showed any mean jealousy or dislike of his rival: on the 
contrary, he was ceremoniously polite and courteous ; but somehow, 
when Phil joined us, the conversation almost always took a new and 
more constrained tone; none of us ever felt quite as comfortable, I 
think, as before, always excepting Josephine. 

From the first day of my acquaintanee with him, I liked our friend 
and neighbor, and, when I began to think that he was ultimately to 
occupy a new and nearer relation to me, I was heartily glad. And 
yet the better I liked him, the more I was vexed with Josephine, that 
she did not quite appreciate his true nobleness of character. 

Then I began to wonder how a man of cultivated tastes, ripe judg- 
ment, and settled habits of life and thought, and especially one who, 
if report spoke truly, had paid such a heavy price for the folly of an 
ill-assorted alliance, should fancy one whose shortcomings were so 
manifest, even to himself. For often had I seen him, though evidently 
not insensible to the charm of her youth and beauty, turn almost sor- 
rowfully away from her thoughtless gayety, to talk with me, upon what 
Josie considered “such horrid, stupid subjects,” that we two were 
often left to ourselves ; and many a time we sat deep into the summer 
night, revelling in the pleasant regions of poetry and romance. 

“She is not worthy of him,” I would say to myself, “and I am 
angry and indignant with him that he can be so blinded by her mere 
beauty of person! If she were only a little older and steadier, and a 
little more in sympathy with his tastes and pursuits, or if there were 
enough in her ever to learn to comprehend his larger nature, and 
to sympathize with him—but no, it will not and it cannot come to 
good.” Sometimes I thought, if he were going to marry some one I 


liked as well as I did himself, how pleasant it would be to me; and 
then I would run over, in my thoughts, the list of my lady friends, 
and always to find that none of them would be quite to my mind, even 
if they were to his, and to end with a sigh, at the blind perversity of 
Love. 

Pleasantly and quietly the summer and autumn passed away with 
us all. 


Dr. Houghton’s courtship made, as it seemed, very little 








progress. Sometimes Josephine was very gracious to him, and again 
she seemed almost offensively indifferent. 

Nevertheless, he remained most provokingly calm and unrufiled, 
never seeming to feel annoyed, nor to come or go any whit later or 
sooner, for all her moods and caprices. 

“‘ Josephine,” said Mrs. Rawson, a little sharply, one evening, “ ! 
am really provoked with you; and I should not be surprised if you 
try the doctor beyond what even he will bear vet. He is only too 
good for you, and, what is more, he may find it out.” 

“ Well, let him!” replied the daughter, in a gay, defiani tone. 
“ He is not the only man in the world. And, besides, he is so stupid 
—no, not that, exactly—but he’s so odd. Why, he divides all his 
attentions so impartially between you and me and aunty, that [ am 
sure I can’t tell yet which of us he likes best. Now, wouldn't it be 
funny if, after all, I should have to learn to call him ‘ Papa!’” and 
she laughed very merrily at the conceit. 

“How ridiculous you are!” said the mother, half laughing, in 
spite of herself, at the girl’s absurdity. “The doctor wouldn't thank 
you for the compliment you pay his taste, in supposing he visits here 
for the pleasure he finds in the society of two old women ; but it’s just 
like you, to talk so; I do believe that little Phil Singleton has turned 
your head!” 

“Little Phil Singleton, indeed!” cried the now really irritated 
young lady. “ Little Phil Singleton is larger than Felix Houghton, 
M.D.! And suppose he did turn my head? my head is my own, I 
hope!” 

““T hope so, and your heart too; you will certainly never give it to 
that fellow with my consent! A pretty match that would be!” 

“T think so too, mother; though, to tell the truth, I never thought 
seriously about it till now; but if there is no other escape from the 
old doctor, I may be driven to Phil yet, in sheer desperation.” 

“ Old doctor! oh dear me,” exclaimed the mother; and then, feel- 
ing too indignant to pursue the controversy, she left the field in the 
possession of her very provoking adversary. 

Such conversations seemed to have but little effect in changing the 
position of affairs. Nevertheless, Mrs. Rawson still continued hopeful 
that matters would eventually take the turn she so much desired. For 
myself, I almost feared to believe she was right, and that Josephine, 
thoughtless and careless as she was, could not long remain insensible 
to the advantages of such an alliance. 

Hampstead was a very quiet place, and, during all my first winter, 
there occurred no event among its inhabitants worth recording. And 
now, as I look back over the time that passed, after the chilling winds 
of autumn drove us from the open windows to the cheerful wood-fire 
on the hearth until the spring breezes called us back again, all the 
season seems like one long, happy day. 

Yet how swiftly the shadow was stealing on that should darken 
all my world! , For there came a time, following close on my day of 
brightness, when, though I took shame to myself to own the truth, 
even in the darkness and solitude of the night, I knew too well that 
I, madness though it might be, could love him, whose devotion was so 
little prized by her who reached no hand to take it! 

One night—I can recall it very distinctly, it was in the early spring 
—I sat by the open window of my own quiet room, and saw the night 
drop the slender bow of the new moon out of her hand into the dark- 
ness; and then I turned my face and my thoughts from the outer 
world, and communed long and sorrowfully with my own heart. | 
accused myself of weakness, of folly, of madness. I do not think 
there was another mortal in the whole world at that hour who, know- 
ing all that I knew, would have felt such scorn and contempt for me 
as in that solitary conflict I felt for myself. And yet, what could I 
do? I knew now that the thing I had so often and so solemnly 
resolved not to do was already done. I loved where there was no 
possibility of any return; where I had known from the first that it 
must be so; and, if in the very face of this knowledge I could fall 
into such a depth of folly, where was the hope that I conld ever rise 
from it again! Sometimes I resolved to go away. Then I said that 
flight would be cowardly, and that I would face and overcome the 
danger; and told myself that seeing constantly before me the proof 
of the utter hopelessness of my passion, would be the most certain 
means of effecting its cure. One thing, at least, ] was sure I could 
and would do. I could hide my secret safely in my own bosom. This 
would not be very difficult to do, more especially as no one near me,- 
certainly not they of my own household, ever imagined that such frail 
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and perishable thinge as human affections survived the period of early 
youth, 

So you will see that my secret, after all, was not so hard to keep; 
but the fact that it must be kept made it hard to bear. Indeed, I 
know not how I should have done so well as I did, if Fate had not 
been kind to me, though, at any other time, her interposition would 
have seemed like cruelty. 

When the advance of the spring had made the world without 
pleasant for the eyes to behold, I began to take long walks daily; 
partly for my kealth, but more especially to divert my mind and weary 
my body, so as to bring the old refreshing sleep to my pillow that now 
came not always at my bidding. 

One pleasant afteraoon, I set out on my rambles, and had strayed 
far beyond the town, when suddenly I found the sun withdrawn under 
a heavy curtain of clouds, and, turning about, I made such haste as I 
could to find some shelter from the rapidly-gathering shower. But, 
fast as I walked, the rain overtook me before I had reached the first 
place of refuge near me, which happened to be a police-station. 
A man who seemed to have charge of the place invited me to come 
within, where a group of men were gathered round a little fire, and I 
would fain have availed myself of his kindness and dried my wet 
shawl; but the room was full of tobacco-smoke, and the men were 


noisy and uninviting; so I said that I was not much wet, and pre- | 
And a storm it really | 


ferred to remain outside and watch the storm. 
proved to be. The wind blew most fearfully, and the rain literally 
poured down from the clouds, as gaping fissures were made in their 
blackness by the red spears of the lightning. 

By making inquiries, I learned that a stage would pass the place 
in about an hour, by which I might be conveyed safely to my own 
home, and as the roads would be quite muddy, even when the storm, 
which was now subsiding, should cease, I concluded to wait with what 
patience I might. 

Toward sunset the rain ceased, the clouds rolled away, and the sun 
came out for a moment, as if to see how the earth looked after her 
fearful baptism. 

Consulting my watch, I found I had yet half an hour to wait, and, 
quietly resigning myself, I sat looking on the spires of the city, and 
falling into a sort of dreamy reverie, when a carriage, the noise of 
whose coming I had not noticed, halted suddenly before me, and a 
pleasant and familiar voice cried out : 

“ Good-evening, Miss Hartley! I am really sorry to see you here; 
but, if your offence is a bailable one, I shall be most happy to become 
your surety, and convey you safely back to your afflicted friends.” 

And there, smiling pleasantly before me, was the man toward 
whom all my thoughts were even at that moment tending. I was 
indiguant with myself to feel that I started at the sound of his voice, 
and murmured my excuses for being found there; as if he could know 
what was in my mind, or as if our chance meeting had been by my 
design. 

“Nay, you had better make no explanations or confessions to me,” 
he said, “since I am neither counsellor nor priest. And, though I 
know not of what you stand accused, I see by your manner that you 
are guilty, and, as a friend, advise you not to criminate yourself. But 
seriously, Miss Hartley, you will return with me, will you not?” 

“Many thanks,” I answered ; “ you have saved me another tedious 
half-hour’s waiting, besides bestowing upon me much pleasanter com- 
pany than I should have been likely to encounter ina stage. This 
ill wind has blown some good to me, if to no one else.” 

And, quite recovered from my confusion, I rose and came forward, 
while the doctor, alighting, unfastened the apron, and turned the wheel 
of his carriage for my better accommodation. 

“ Be a little careful of the step,” he said, “ it is wet and slippery ; 


and allow me to guard your dress, as my wagon is not especially | 


adapted to ladies’ costumes. There! I think, between us we have 
managed to surmount all the difficulties.” 

And, placing me carefully in the seat, he took his own beside me, 
and, possessing himself of the reins, gave his jaded horse the permis- 
sion to start in the direction of his stable. 


“ This is the only thing at all approaching to an adventure that I | 
have yet met with,” I said, by way of saying something, “and I have | 


taken my walks abroad, of late, in a variety of unexplored regions.” 

“ Do you often stray so far from home, and in all weathers? If 
so, I should advise you, as a physician, to be more thoroughly pro- 
tected than to-day, for I see you have no umbrella, and your shawl is 


quite wet and not thick enough,” and he laid his hand on my arm. 
“ Really, if it were Josephine who had done so imprudent a thing as 
this, I should not be so much surprised, and should rather feel in- 
clined to scold; but you are not quite young enough to be excused, 
and a little too old to be reprimanded. What shall I do in such a 
case, Miss Hartley?” 

“ Pray, do nothing, doctor, since you are in no way responsible for 
my conduct, and since any trouble given yourself on my account might 
be entirely useless ; for, I assure you, I am exceedingly perverse.” 

“Yes, so I should judge; you are true to the reputation of your 
sex; but can you not be persuaded nor entreated? Could you not 
yield a point, if one said, Do this, or refrain from that, because it is 
best, and because I ask it ?” 

“Oh, in that case I should be the veriest slave to the will of an- 
other. It is only unwarrantable interference or opposition that 
arouses my resistance; I yield very readily to kind treatment, I as- 
sure you.” ‘ 

“Yet I thought, at first, you were almost inclined to refuse my 
slight service when I proposed to bring you into the city. You cer- 
tainly looked taken by surprise, and not eager to accept it.” 

“You quite misinterpreted my manner, doctor; I was in dream- 
land when your voice woke me, and could not immediately come back 
to the sober certainties of life. Its follies are the only part of youth 
that I have not yet outgrown.” 

“You give me great comfort, Miss Hartley,” replied my friend, 
speaking in a lower and more earnest tone than he had yet used; 
“for, however sober and matter-of-fact I may appear to others, I too 
have lived, perhaps, too much of late, in the land of dreams. I know 
the earth where I walk is not firm under my feet, yet I cannot go 
back.” 

So long as our conversation had taken a tone of badinage, I had 
found no difficulty in sustaining my part, but now I understood his 
meaning, and knew he wished to speak,*> me more plainly and con- 
fidentially. I shrank from hearing more,fearing lest I should betray 
myself, if he were permitted to proceed>>.And, thinking of no better 
way by which to change the subject of our talk, I complained of feel- 
ing chilly, which I really did; for, as the evening drew on, I began to 
realize some unpleasant effects from my recent wetting. 

Dr. Houghton looked surprised, almost pained, when my abrupt 
remark seemed to prove how little I was interested in what he had 
been saying. But, recovering himself directly, he appeared to forget 
every thing but what appertained to his profession, and became all- 
engrossed in fears for my health, and a desire to get me home as soon 
as possible. 

Very closely and carefully he wrapped the carriage-robe about 
me, and, urging his horse to a quicker pace, he soon brought me to 
the end of my journey. 

There, with many kind and minute instructions as to the precau- 
tions necessary to be used, in order to prevent my taking cold, the 
doctor left me, promising to call the next evening to see how care- 
fully I had attended to his orders, and to ascertain what the effect 
had been. 

I went to my room that night, after taking a cup of tea, feeling in 
a sort of miserable mood, and altogether too helpless to care for my- 
self, or follow the advice so kindly given me. After passing a most 
uncomfortable night, I felt, though not unable to rise, quite disinclined 
to make the effort to do so. Toward evening, however, I roused my- 
self sufficiently to leave my bed and make an attempt to dress ; but I 
felt so much worse as to be unequal to the task, and was obliged to 
confess that I had taken cold, and that I was really ill. , 

Now, do not, I pray you, imagine that my illness was the “low, 
nervous fever” of a heroine suffering from disappointed affection ; for, 
sick as I was at heart—and I own.it all—I was, till now, strong 
enough in mind and body. I had a fine constitution, and had all 
my life known the most perfect health, and my mind was still clear, 
and my will pretty firm and strong—so strong, that I was still re- 
solved to live, and to live in such a way as to. preserve the respect of 
the world, and, above all, to keep my own, hard as the task might 
prove. 

For the last twelve years my duties as a daughter had kept me 
closely beside an invalid father. I had had no society, no books, and 
almost no thought, that he did not share. I had had some glimpses in 
that time of persons of culture and refinement, who suggested to me 
| another and more delightful world than mine, wherein my more favored 
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sisters dwelt, and were blest. I had read of men, and even met them 
sometimes, who awakened the thought, such a one as that I too could 
have loved ; but, for the most part, I put such thoughts aside as not 
for me; and, if ever I forgot the sober realities of my life, it was when 
I shut my eyes to all I had seen or known, and saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. 

But to return to the present. True to his promise, Dr. Houghton 
came the next evening, making many very particular inquiries about 
me. I was not well, Mrs. Rawson informed him, but not so ill as to 
need medical advice, and hoped to be down-stairs again in a day or two. 

This was in accordance with my wishes, as I really did intend, if 
possible, to subdue without help the enemy that was trying to gain 
the mastery of me; but, by the second evening of my trial, even my 
will was vanquished, and, for almost the first time in my life, I was 
utterly helpless. 

“If Dr. Houghton comes to-night,” I said to my sister-in-law, who 
was sitting with me and trying to talk me into feeling better, “ tell 
him to come up. I am too sick to do any thing more for myself, and 
I do not know as any thing can be done for me; but you may all try.” 

“Why, Jenny! it is not like you to talk so, you must not be so 
easily discouraged ; the doctor will have you up again in a few days— 
and I know he is coming to-night, for I heard him tell Josie he would 
come without fail; so let me smooth your hair, and make you present- 
able.” 

“Oh, no,” said Josie, who now came smiling into my room, looking 
so radiant and beautiful that, for the moment, I almost turned from 
her, with a groan, at the contrast thus presented to my own condition ; 
“let me wait on aunty, mother—I am sure I can do it without annoy- 
ing her at all_—For you know how well I love to comb your hair, it is 
so soft and pretty; I like to handle it, and now I may do it as much 
as I please, mayn’t I, you dear, good, sick aunty?” 

And, even while she talked, she had propped me up comfortably, 
and was passing her cool: fingers over my burning head. Gay and 
thoughtless as she was, all her selfishness, and all her frivolity, seemed 
to be left outside the threshold. In the sick-room she was nothing 
but tenderness and self-forgetfulness. 

“There, aunty,” she said, when she had arranged me to her satis- 
faction, “‘ you never looked so pretty in yonr life. The fever has just 
given color enough to your cheeks, and your eyes sparkle like dia- 
monds. I declare, you're quite a beauty.” 

“Thank you, Josie dear, I do feel very much better, and I am sorry 
to have you go and leave me; but I hear the door-bell, and I know 
you will be asked for, so you may as well go down now, and save Annie 
the trouble of coming for you.” 

“Oh,” she said, “that is only the doctor, I know his decided way 
of ringing; but I'll go and send him up, and make you entertain him 
for a while, for you know you promised to see him to-night.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let him come.” And then Josephine brought a 
chair to the bedside, softly closed the door, and went out. 

In a little while I heard a light step passing up the stairs and along 
the passage, and behind that a heavier and firmer tread, whose echo 
did not drive back any jot of the color already burning in my face. 

“There she is, doctor,” cried Josie, leading the way into my room. 
“Now, does she appear like a sick woman? shouldn’t you rather say 
she looked well? Come, be honest.” 

“T should not say that Miss Hartley looked like a well woman,” 
replied Dr. Houghton, as, coming forward, he looked earnestly and 
very kindly in my face; and then, taking the seat placed for him, he 
softly lifted my hand from the counterpane and held it in his own, as 
he continued: “I feared this—and now we must see what can be done 
for you; I wish I could have seen you last night, but it is better now 
than later. Do you know what a lovely evening you are losing by be- 
ing shut up here, and will you allow me to put back the curtain a little 
that you may see the sunset ?” 

I assented, and, while he was arranging the shade and drapery 
to his liking, there came a light knock at the door, and Annie, looking 
in, announced “Mr. Singleton, for Miss Rawson,” whereupon Josie 
silently made her exit, and the doctor came back and seated himself 
near my pillow again. 

Not a word more did he say in reference to my condition or its 
cause. No minute directions did he give, and no learned prescriptions 
did he write. Some cooling draught he prepared for me, and accorded 
me unlimited freedom in the use of cold water. In.reference to diet, 
he told me not to be troubled in the least, because I had no desire for 





food, as my appetite would doubtless be found in good time, and that, 
whenever it was, I might eat, but in moderation, of whatever dishes I 
wished. Then he turned the talk to other topics, but always keeping 
to such as were of a cheerful and healthful nature; and when the last 
color had faded out of the west, and silence had fallen upon us, all 
my pain and all my fever were vanished and forgotten. 

Presently Annie came back to light the lamps, and then the doctor 
rose, and, shading them down to a sort of soft twilight, said: “1 must 
leave you now to visit some patients who have greater need of me than 
even you have.” 

“ Indeed, doctor, I feel that I do not need you at all. I think this 
may be your first and last professional visit to me. See! I have no 
fever now, and I am almost certain I shall sleep.” 

The doctor smiled, incredulously, as he answered: “I hope you 
may, and do not wish to discourage you; but I half suspect you have 
a new lesson to learn, and one rather hard for you, I imagine, namely, 
dependence. Perhaps you are too self-willed—we shall see; at any 
rate, having once admitted me to the privilege of a physician, I shall 
abate no jot of my professional prerogative. You are neither to rise, 
walk, nor sleep, without my gracious permission, so you may as well 
yield gracefully; and now, good-night. About this time to-morrow 
evening I will see you again, unless you need me before, in which case 
do not fail to send for me,” and he was gone. 

Dr. Houghton was right. The fever was only held at bay a moment 
by a strong, skilful hand; not conquered, and was not to be, until after 
many weary, weary weeks of hard struggle on the part of both of us. 

Almost every evening during that time did he visit me ; sometimes 
he sat with me for an hour, sometimes barely looked in, for his prac- 
tice was very large; then again he and Josephine would spend an en- 
tire evening in my room, or he would stay alone with me for a little 
while and return to the parlor, and then I would lie awake and listen 
to the pleasant murmur of voices below, turn my face to the wall, and 
cry out in utter desolation for some help outside my weak and miser- 
able self. 

As the spring ripened into summer, I grew better, and began to sit 
up once more. I had never wished to die, never thought that I should, 
nor did any one else imagine me in a dangerous condition; but I had 
been very ill, and was far from being well or strong, and besides, with 
my weakness, I had grown cowardly; and now as the time drew near 
when I must take up my burden and my march of life again, I dreaded 
to make the effort. 

“T do wish mother would let me alone,” said Josephine, as she 
came into my room one day, just after I had begun to sit up again. 
“T would not trouble you while you were so sick, but I think it’s too 
bad!” 

“What is too bad, my dear?” I said; “‘I am sure your mother 
wishes nothing but what is for your good.” 

“Why, I am sick and tired of hearing her praise the doctor, to the 
disparagement of Phil. I am sure he is not so awfully wicked, if he 
does smoke a cigar sometimes, and has not a good house like Dr. 
Houghton. What do you think, aunty? which one shall I have?” 

“And must you come to a decision now, darling? Has either of 
them asked you?” I said, almost dreading to hear her reply. For, 
since I had kept my room, I had heard but little of how matters pro- 
gressed below. ? 

“ Phil has,” she said, blushing, “and I put him off; but I can’t do” 
it long, he’s so impatient; and oh, aunty, I do believe I love him!. but 
then I know the other is the wisest and the best ;” and, changing her 
tone, she cried out, “ What do you think is the latest news in Hamp- 
stead? it’s about Dr. Houghton.” 

I shook my head. 

“ He is making all sorts of changes in his house, so they say, and 
I saw myself, in passing there yesterday, that the shubbery had been 
trimmed, and the flower-garden enlarged, and new walks cut, and the 
old fence round the yard is being torn down, and the foundation for a 
new one laid. And, besides,” she went on, “ Mrs. Brett, the house- 
keeper, you know, told our Annie that all the inside of the house was 
turned topsy-turvy with painters, and paper-hangers, and upholsterers, 
and that the doctor’ brought home a lot of new books last week, poetry 
and stuff, she said; and that as soon as he could leave some of his pa- 
tients for a day, who were too sick to spare him now, he was going to 
the city to buy new furniture; for, Mrs. Brett said, she supposed there 
was nothing fine enough here in our little town, and, though the old: 
was suitable for the first wife, it wouldn’t do for the second; but it 
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wouldn’t make much difference to her, as, when the new mistress came 
in at the front door, she should go out at the back, for she couldn’t 
bear to see another in poor Mrs. Houghton’s place, and she did not 
see how Ae could, but she s’posed it was ali right.” 

I could not help smiling at Mrs. Brett’s view of the subject, since 
every one knew that the dead wife was no favorite of hers in her life- 
time ; but verily Othello was not so different from the world in general 
when he said: 

“I'll kill thee, and love thee afterward!” 

Now that I was reminded of the circumstance by Josephine’s news, 
I remembered that Dr. Houghton had talked to me one evening dur- 
ing my illness on the subject of furnishing—trying, as it seemed, to 
ascertain the tastes of the family, with a view to pleasing them in his 
new arrangements. 

“Did Josephine select and dispose the furniture of this room of 
yours, Miss Hartley?” heasked of me one evening after taking a most 
careful survey of all the details of my apartment; “it is quite unlike 
the rest of Mrs. Rawson's arrangements.” 

“No,” I said, “the furnishing of this room is all due to my taste, 
or want of taste; I hope you like it.” 

“Tt is harmonious,” he replied, “and certainly looks as if you 
might have chosen it, that is to say, it expresses you—yes—I do like 
it.” 

This was all of our talk that I recalled, but I felt now as if I under- 
stood his drift. 

The next evening after Josie had told me the great news, I was 
voted by everybody well enough to go down-stairs once more. The 
doctor had said, however, I must wait until he came in, and, if he 
thought it prudent for me to go, he would carefully convey me down 
himself, and see that I took no harm in the transfer. 

However, when the evening came, I did not wait for his permission 
or aid. It took me some time, and tired me not a little, to make my 
toilet unassisted, now for the first time since my illness, but it was 
done at last, and, resting for a little while, I slowly descended just 
as tea was brought in, and took my old place at the table with a 
grateful, peaceful, almost happy heart. While we yet lingered—for it 
was pleasant to be there together once more, and we were in no haste 
to rise—we heard the bell and the well-known step for which I had 
listened daily for so long. 

The doctor saluted us almost gayly, and I thought I had never seen 
him so genial and delightful. He seemed really glad to see me down- 
stairs, though he shook his head gravely, as he said: “ Do you know, 
Miss Hartley, you are disobeying orders? You were to wait in your own 
room till I came to fetch you. But I am too much delighted to have 
you with us again, to put on the proper professional look of dis- 
pleasure.” 

“But [ made no promises, and therefore have not broken my 
word ; recollect I was discharged cured yesterday.” 

“ Nevertheless, I think I shall look after you from time to time, to 
prevent a relapse,” he answered; “ but you are losing the last glimpse 
of the sun in this shaded room. Miss Hartley, let me assist you!” 

And the doctor put my arm through his, and waited for Mrs. Raw- 
son and Josie to precede us to the parlor. 

“Do not hurry yourself,” he said kindly; “lean on me—I want 
you to take better care of yourself now, not only for your own sake, 
but because—” 

“Take care, doctor! you came near missing the step,” I said, 
breaking into his unfinished sentence; “either you are a bad guide, 
or I am not sufficiently accustomed to being led, ‘to profit by your 
kindness.” 

My friend vouchsafed no reply to my remark, but led me carefully 
forward to a low, cushioned chair, which he placed so that I should 
be near the window and yet partly sheltered by the fall of the curtain, 


and; seating me, folded the shawl close about me, and then, taking a | 


seat himself near Josephine, entered into general conversation with us 
all, which I was sorry to have interrupted, an hour later, by the arrival 
of Mr. Philip Singleton. 

That gentleman having very properly congratulated me on my re- 
covery, and the doctor upon his medical skill, proceeded to inform us 
that it had been a fine day—unusually fine—and added: “ Especially 
for the ladies, you know; the streets begin to look really charming 
again; upon my word, the little bonnets and things passing a fellow’s 
office are quite distracting, though I regret to say I missed some of 
the fairest of the sex to-day from the throng.” 








And his glance took in our group generally, to whom he considered 
himself as having done the agreeable in a most taking manner. We 
ladies bowed our acknowledgments, and the doctor rose to take his 
leave, Phil exclaiming, “ Ah, doctor, how can you leave such society ° 
Hope I am not sending you away ?” 

“ By no means, Mr. Singleton,” he returned, “I am only obeying 
the voice of that ugly imp Duty, whose orders I have already dis- 
obeyed too long.” 

Slowly but surely now, as the days grew long and warm, my 
health and strength returned to me, and, as they came back, came the 
desire for some change, some employment. I wanted to take a house, 
so that I might have an interest in something in the wide world that 
was exclusively mine. This step the Rawsons were decided!y opposed 
to, and even Dr. Houghton, when appealed to by them on the subject, 
said I had better have all the summer to recuperate, and if at the end 
of that time nothing happened to change my plans, and I still desired 
to do so, he saw no reason why I should not ; but, as a physician and a 
friend, he should advise me not to take such a step for two or three 
months. So, against my own wishes, I yielded for the present. 

But, by the time the summer was really upon us—it was an unusu- 
ally hot one, following a wet spring—I grew very restless, and the air of 
the place seemed stifling to me. A neighbor of ours was going to the 
White Mountains with his family, and asked me to accompany them, 
and, though he gave me little time for preparation, I was too eager for 
a change to refuse his offer. 

So busy was the doctor, for it was a sickly season, that now we 
searcely saw him for days together; and, when we did, he seemed 
hurried and anxious, and my plans were made and almost ready to be 
carried out before he knew of my intention to leave Hampstead for 
the summer. 

It was within a day or two of that fixed for my departure when 
he came in early, one evening—a thing he rarely did now—to share 
with us, as he said, something that was too good to be devoured in 
solitude, and, exhibiting a dainty little volume, he proceeded at our 
desire to read the last new poem. 

“Oh, doctor!” exclaimed Mrs, Rawson, who was mending an 
apron, and who, by-the-way, was rather practical than poetical in her 
tastes and employments, “excuse me for interrupting you, but who 
do you think is going away, to stay all summer?” 

Almost always self-possessed, I saw that the doctor was for a mo- 
ment surprised and thrown off his guard by the abrupt question, but 
there was no change in his tone as he said : 

“Can it be possible that Mrs. Rawson is about to do any thing 
erratic and unusual ?” 

“No, indeed, I could not be spared from home. It is only Aunt 
Jenny who is so fortunate as to have no cares and no ties to keep her. 
She is going to the mountains with some friends for a while. Don’t 
you think it a good thing for her?” 

“T think it will be an admirable thing for her health,” he replied; 
and, turning to me, “ Why do you not take Miss Rawson with you, so 
that one of you could take care of the other?” 

“ Josephine does not care to go,” I said; “and as for me, I shull 
be with friends, and, besides, I have had a good deal of experience in 
taking care of myself.” 

“ But how soon do you propose to go? 


I not?” 
“If you come to-morrow evening. The day after that I shall most 


I shall see you again, shall 


probably leave.” 
“Then I shall most certainly come, to say good-by,”” he replied. 
“Do so, but pray resume your reading; the story interests me.” 
So the reading was resumed and finished almost without pause or 
comment, the doctor only stopping once for a moment to bow to Mr. 
Singleton, who had meantime joined our group. Then he rose to go, 
saying, as he took my hand, in a tone designed only for my ear: “I 
shall see you again to-morrow evening. I must see you before you 
leave, for I have much to say to you that you ought to hear. I wish I 
had known sooner, or that you were not going so soon; but no matter 
—pleasant dreams, and good-night.” 
I had not told Dr. Houghton the exact truth. It was not only 
possible, but highly probable, that I should start the very next day, 
although the following one was that originally fixed for our departure. 
But my friends were very anxious to get off, and, if they could so 
arrange, we should go in the morning, though even my sister-in-lav 
had not been told of the change of plans. 
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That Dr. Houghton proposed to take to himself a wife again, no 
one now doubted; indeed, some of those who had charged him with 
such intent, said he did not deny it. 

And so when a note was handed me at the breakfast-table next 
morning, informing me that my friends would expect me to be ready 
in a few hours, I was glad to escape, and leaving my adieus for the 
doctor, and my regrets at not seeing him again, I bade good-by to my 
friends for a season. 

I heard often from home. Josephine, being an indefatigable letter- 
writer, informed me of all that occurred in her little world, which was 
seldom any thing of sufficient interest to bear repeating. The great 
news I expected did not come, and, strange to say, I did not ask her 
for it. Once she had to teil me of charming rides taken on horseback 
with Phil for an escort, and that they did not see very much of the 
doctor now ; it was still sickly in Hampstead, and what, with his prac- 
tice and repairing, he did not seem to rest day nor night. She wrote 
me, she was sure he was very much disappointed at not seeing me 
again; that he had asked for my address, saying that I might need 
medical advice while away. 

From Dr. Houghton himself, after I had been gone about a fort- 
night, I received a long and most friendly letter. He made particular 
inquiries about my health and occupations, and the probable length of 
my stay. Nothing could have been’ kinder or more considerate, nay 
it was almost lover-like in its tone, and that tone, absurd as it may 
seem, was the very thing that roused in me something very nearly 
akin to resentment. 

Of course, I would not make myself ridiculous by allowing him to 
get any intimation of my feelings. I waited a very reasonable length 
of time before replying, if reply my letter to him might be called. 

After thanking him for the kind interest he had manifested in 
reference to my health, which I assured him was perfectly restored, 
and telling him how busy I was, and how thoroughly I was enjoying 
my summer recreation, I proceeded, in an entirely impersonal manner, 
to edify him with a very proper magazine article in reference to the 
walks, drives, and views in my present locality, and upon mountain- 
scenery in general. This closed the correspondence, with. the excep- 
tion of a formal note received from him some time afterward, in which 
he acknowledged the receipt of my very interesting letter, and re- 
gretted that the hurry of business prevented him from making a 
longer and more suitable reply. 

About a week before the time fixed for our return, I had a letter 
from Josephine, evidently written under great excitement. It puzzled 
me exceedingly, not so much by what it contained as by what it with- 
held. She said she had a great secret she wanted to tell me, and 
wished to know when I would return; if not soon, she would write it, 
though she feared to trust to the mail. 

“T want your advice, aunty,” she said, “ though it is too late now, 
as I have made up my mind.” 

When the time for my return drew near, I had matured my plans 
in reference to my future way of life. I resolved to take a house of 
my own, and make for myself such a home and such a household as a 
single woman might ; and, whatever that should be, I knew it would 
at least be something more to my taste than the occupying of a subor- 
dinate position in the home of another. 

It was little more than a year now since I had come first to Hamp- 
stead, and in that time I had learned more of myself, and lived more, 
than in all the other years of my life. I had suffered, but I had 
gained strength thereby; for I knew that, though all the under- 


current of life was changed for me, the surface was, to all human ob- 
| 
| upon the flower-garden, and the basement-room, formerly used for 


servation, unruffled and undisturbed. 

With a very cheerful and happy heart in my bosom, did I shake 
the dust of the cars from my feet and garments, at high noon, on one 
of the last days of summer ; and, hurrying along the few blocks that 
lay between the depot and my home, surprise my friends, from whom 
I received a warm welcome and many congratulations on my improved 
appearance, 

“ And now,” I said, when our greetings were over, “as soon as I 
have taken a bath, I shall be glad to give you a specimen of my im- 
proved mountain appetite.” 

“You can only have about an hour,” said Mrs. Rawson, “or my 
dinner will be spoiled—so don’t bother Aunt Jenny; Josie, you act 
like a baby;” for the girl was hanging about my neck and almost 


-crying, as in a sort of nervous detight. 


“Do let me go and help you, aunty,” she said, as I turned to seek 


! 











my room ; “I can’t bear to have you out of my. sight ; you have been 
away so long.” : 

“Thank you, dear,” I replied, “but I can get on much faster 
alone; and you will see enough of me now; but, if you really want 
to do something, please go to the door and show the porter, whom I 
see there, where to carry my trunk, and then unstrap it for me, and I 
shall be ready for dinner all in due time.” 

We lingered a good while over the dessert that first day of my 
coming home, though now, that there was opportunity, Josie had very 
little to say. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Rawson, when at last we rose from the 
table, “ you must go and take a nap, so as to be wide awake this even- 
ing, for your judgment is to be asked in a most serious and important 
matter. We are all to be taken to inspect Dr. Houghton’s improve— 
ments. Ie-concluded them some days ago, but I think he has been 
waiting for your return ; for, when I told him we expected you to-day, 
he gave the invitation. I begin to be half-jealous lest he should prefer 
his aunt to his mother-in-law ;” and she laughed heartily at the odd 
suggestion. 

But Josie, who seemed really distressed by the remark, said, ab 
most crying: 

“0 mamma, how can you talk so! 
erable.” 

“Why, darling, what is the matter with you ? 
surely; you will need the doctor in good earnest, I fear. 
my child ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing at all, mother, only I’m silly and can’t help it; 
but it’s over now, so don’t say any thing to the doctor, nor any one 
else, please.’ 

And, true to her word, Josephine was chatting and laughing the 
next moment, although to me the merriment seemed more unnatural 
than the crying. However, I soon forgot all about it; for, once more 
in my own quiet room, I was not long in passing into the realm of 
dreams, and very delightful and very refreshing was my stay there. 

How peaceful and pleasant it seemed that evening to be taking 
tea under the vines of the porch again; and how perfectly natural 
sounded the quick ring of the door-bell and the fall of the old fa- 
miliar footstep; and how glad I was to see the kind face of my friend, 
though it did look a little worn and pale, smiling down upon me once 
again! 

Of course, he was not surprised, though I was sure from his man- 
ner he was pleased to see me there; and, for myself, 1 was as com- 
posed as in the presence of my most ordinary acquaintance. 

Only Josie seemed constrained and uncomfortable, a feeling which 
she ardently tried to hide by talking a great deal. 

As Dr. Houghton had come to fetch us to inspect his premises, he 
declined to be seated, saying : 

“T want you to have the full benefit of the daylight for your ob- 
servations, and, though I feel sorry to break up your pleasant group, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure I hoped to have this evening of 
gracing my hermitage with the presence of ladies.” 

So we rose, and in a few moments were ready to set out. 

Dr. Houghton’s house had been built by one of our old and wealthy 
families, whose declining fortunes had obliged them to part with it, 
and, when taken by its present owner, had been greatly out of repair. 
Now, however, as we came upon it, we found it changed so as to be 
hardly recognizable. A Mansard-roof had been added, new porches 
built at the sides and in the rear, and within old partitions were taken 
down and new ones put up. A dining-room had been built to open 


Don’t; it makes me feel mis- 


You are not well, 
What is it, 


that purpose, was converted into a laundry; in short, it was a new 
place altogether. 

Every thing did we examine and approve. Mrs. Brett was even 
called upon to exhibit the china-closet and kitchen-pantries. Only 
one room, on the seeond floor—though I judged from its situation it 
must be one of the very pleasantest in all the house—was not thrown 
open to our inspection, although we passed and repassed the door 
several times. At last—though, of course, we had said nothing—our 
host seemed to think it necessary to make some sort of apology, and, 
trying the door, remarked : 

“ Ah, this is locked; I thought so. I believe Mrs. Brett has some- 
thing she particularly prizes in here, and she probably has the key.” 

The housekeeper, who happened to be near enough to hear her 
name, came forward at this moment, and asked what was wanted. 
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“Twas only speaking about the key of this room,” the doctor 
said, leading the way to another part of the house. “I must have 
mislaid it; but no matter, it is not quite finished.” 

“T thought you always carried that key yourself,” persisted Mrs. 
Brett ; “ but, if you have not got it, then it must be in the office with 
the others. I will tell James to look for it, and bring it to you;” and 
she moved away. 

The doctor called after her : 

“Do not give yourself the trouble, Mrs. Brett. James is busy 
just now with work. I do not wish him to leave, and, besides, I am 
not at all certain he could find the key.” 

At last every thing that was to be seen had been seen and ad- 
mired, discussed and commented upon, and it was time for us to take 

"leave. 

Dr. Houghton proposed to go with us, saying, as we were starting, 
he hoped no one would think of any thing so inopportune as requir- 
ing his services for a few hours; but, as we passed the office-door, the 
“Inevitable” stood in wait for him. 

“Well, what is it, James?” he said, seeing that the boy wished 
to address him. 

“ A gentleman is waiting in the office for you, sir.” 

“Very well. Tell him I will be with him in a few moments.” 

So the doctor, after escorting us to our own door, was obliged to 
leave, and we saw no more of him that evening; nor did we see any 
one else. 

I inquired after Mr. Singleton. 

He came very often, Mrs. Rawson said; she wondered he was not 
there now, though no doubt he would appear before the evening was over. 

But he did not come; so she and I had a quiet talk together, for 
Josie kept outside, walking up and down in the moonlight. When 
she came in she complained of being very tired and sleepy, and said 
she wished we would come to bed. 

“ But suppose we are not ready,” said her mother; “ you can go 
to sleep without help, can’t you?” 

“Of course, I can; but, if Ido, your coming up-stairs will wake 
me, and then I can’t get to sleep all night.” 

“ Josephine, is that a proper way to speak to your mother?” be- 
gan Mrs. Rawson, severely; but Josephine had already thrown her 
arms round her neck, saying : 

“ Don’t, mother ; don’t scold me to-night; I can’t bear it. For- 
give me for speaking so. I did not mean to. I'll go to bed now. 
Good-night.” And, kissing us both affectionately, she went. 

“T know she can’t be well,” her mother said, apologetically, to me 
after she was gone, “ or she never would act so. I am almost sorry I 
spoke so crossly to her, and, if she .is not better in the morning, I 
shall send for the doctor without consulting her. Perhaps we had 
better go up-stairs now, so as not to disturb her.” 

Owing to my afternoon’s nap, I was not at all sleepy; and was 
sitting at my window about half an hour after I had gone to my 
room, when Josie, still dressed, knocked softly, and came in. 

“What, not abed yet!” I exclaimed. “Do you want any 
thing?” 

“No, only to say good-night.” 

“ But you said that below,” I answered. “ Josephine, you have 
something to tell me.” 

“Tt is too late now.” 

I thought she referred to the hour, so I said : 

“No, it is not late; but, if you prefer, wait till to-morrow; you 
will tell me then, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, dear aunty, you shall know all to-morrow.” And, kissing 
me again, she stole from the room, though even after I was in bed, an 
hour later, I heard her step across the passage, although she walked 
very lightly, as if not wishing to disturb the household. 

It was pretty late when I rose next morning, for Mrs. Rawson, 
thinking I was tired, and Josie not well, had the breakfast put back 
half an hour. When I did come down, however, and we two had 
taken our places, the mother said, anxiously : 

“T do wonder what keeps Josie! Have you seen her?” 

On my replying in the negative, she told Kate, who was just bring- 
ing in the coffee, to answer the door-bell, which was rung energetically 
at that moment, and then go up-stairs and tell Miss Josephine that 
breakfast was ready. 

Kate went to the door, and came back presently, handing her mis- 


“Tt was a boy with this, ma’am. No answer.” 

Mrs. Rawson examined the outside carefully, and then breaking 
the seal, and handing it to me, said: 

“Here, Jenny, I have left my glasses up-stairs; see what this is, 
I do not suppose it contains any secret.” 

I opened it, saw the contents at a glance, and laid it down without 
saying a word. 

“ What is the matter; why don’t you read it?” 

Mrs. Rawson spoke a little impatiently. 

“T can’t—that is, I do not like to,” I said. “It is from Josie— 
don’t be frightened. She is married.” 

What followed my rather abrupt announcement I do not well rec- 
ollect. It took the mother some time to really accept the fact that her 
daughter had been guilty of such needless folly and deception ; but 
when, at last, she did grow calm enough to listen, I proceeded to read 
the letter, which ran as follows: 

“ MrpnieHT. 

“ Dear, pEaR Morner: Forgive me for what I have done. I would 
not have taken this step but I feared you would force me to marry 
one to whom I could not give my heart, and I never could have loved 
Dr. Houghton as I love dear Phil, who is now my husband. We were 
married two hours ago, Phil ‘having arranged every thing yesterday. 
We thought it would be so romantic to do this way. We shall start 
at six in the morning for the sea-side. I am not sorry for the step I 
have taken, though I am sorry to pain you; for Phil is just as kind 
and good as he was before. He has not changed a bit. But, dear, 
dear mother, I cannot be perfectly happy till you say that you forgive 
me. Write and tell me that you do. Phil sends his love to his 
mother, and says he asks pardon for robbing her of her treasure. 
Give love to Aunt Jenny, and say to her I wanted to tell her last 
night, but my courage failed. Do write, and do forgive us. 

“ Your loving daughter, 
“J. R. Sunereron. 


“P. S. Dear Mother: Phil was not as much to blame as I!” 


Thus the letter ended, and thus ended Mrs. Rawson’s plans and 
hopes for her daughter’s settlement. 

Gradually subsiding from her first feeling of surprise, sorrow, and 
indignation, at the foolish and unnecessary deceit the fugitives had 
practised upon her, the mother spent the rest of the day in blaming 
everybody but her daughter, and in writing and rewriting letters to 
her, which she could hardly make kind and forgiving enough ; for, 
though she was ambitious, she was a loving mother, and Josie was 
the.very apple of her eye. 

I was sitting, as the shadows fell, patiently beside her, letting her 
talk to her heart’s content, when Annie came up to my room, and an- 
nounced “ Dr. Houghton to see Miss Hartley.” 

“T am glad he asked for you,” said the distressed mother, “ for I 
shouldn’t know how to see his face. I wonder. if he knows? But, 
whether he does or not, you can talk with him best, Jenny; you won't 
mind it. Oh, dear, dear!” 

I found the doctor awaiting me in the parlor. His manner was 
certainly a little different from what it had ever been before, though 
he seemed neither excited nor distressed. There was some change in 
him, which I rather felt than really defined. 

He shook hands very cordially, led me to a seat, and, taking one 
near me, inquired after my health. 

I attempted some sort of reply, confusedly I believe, for I was 
trying in vain to read his expression, and only growing more puzzled, 
and said, abruptly : 

“Surely you have heard—you know—” 

“ About Josephine? Yes. The whole town knew it, I imagine, 
by breakfast-time this morning. Mrs. Brett poured out the news with 
my coffee, and seemed rather disappointed, I thought, that I swallowed 
both so calmly. That they should marry,” he continued, “ was well 
enough ; at least it does not surprise me; but, what puzzles me, is 
the running away. I think that must have been Singleton’s idea. 
You know Mrs. Rawson was not inexorable—was she ?” 

“She was not consulted, of course; though, if she had been, she 
would, I am sure, have made no serious objection to the match ; but,” 
I proceeded, hardly knowing what I did say, and breaking down in 
the middle of my sentence, “I thought—I feared that you—” 

“ You thought I might have something to say on the subject,” the 





tress a letter, saying: 


doctor hastened to reply. “ As a good friend of hers, I might have 
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wished her to marry a person a little more to my mind. Singleton is 
not a bad fellow; he has no vices, and no very bad faults. He is 
weak, but that is the worst that can be said of him—though I have 
no right to say any thing on the subject. Iam not the lady’s guar- 
dian, and certainly never aspired to be a lover; did you imagine that 
I did?” 

“T hardly know ; I thought you cared for her.” 

“So I did, and do; but not in that way, and I am very glad that 
Josephine comprehended me better than you seem to have done. May 
{ ask, Miss Hartley, if the lady in question is such a one as you 
would have selected to be my wife?” And the doctor looked at me 
in a way I could not understand. 

“J should never have presumed to take so important an office 
upon myself, more especially as I consider you fully competent to the 
task of making such selection without assistance.” 

I did not look up, but I felt the eyes that were bent upon me as 
he said, slowly : 

“That is as it may be. My competence for the task remains to 
be proved ; but my selection is made, and now you must tell if it is 
wise.” 

“Describe her. Do I know her?” I said. 

My mind was in such chaotic confusion now that I dared not trust 
my voice with more words. 

Earnestly, almost solemnly, he made reply : 

“You do know her, Jenny, or you ought to. Sometimes I think I 
do, and then again she withdraws herself so far from me, and is so 
inaccessible and self-contained, that I doubt and fear. Listen: she is 
not young, though she is younger than I; much younger, I think, in 
heart and feeling. She is not perhaps what others would call beauti- 
ful. She is the light of my eyes. I know she has a fine womanly 
nature, and a heart capable of the tenderest and truest devotion, for 
I have studied her long and well. I have made, I think, a good and a 
pleasant home for her, and have given her a heart that, whether she 
believes it worth her acceptance or not, is at least wholly hers. Do 
you think she will take it, Jenny?” 

It was growing dark now, and I was growing braver, since my face 
was veiled in shadow, and I spoke steadily : 

“ You must ask her; how can I answer for another?” 

He. did not speak for a moment. Then he drew nearer, looked 
with eager, questioning eyes into mine, and, reaching out his hand to 
me, said only “ Jenny, Jenny!” And then I put my hand in his, and 
for a moment he held it silently, yet firmly and tenderly, and, bending 
over, almost reverently, he touched it with his lips and said: “ Dar- 
ling, I will never hold it carelessly, and never, hever let it go.” . 

Mrs. Rawson did not seem so much astonished by the doctor’s 
proposal as I supposed she would be. 

She said “ she did not know what was strange any more, or as any 
thing was! It seemed queer that anybody should want to marry an 
old maid; not that you are any older than he is,” she added, as if 
that were admitting a good deal ; “ but then a woman seems so much 
older than a man.” 

The next evening I did not see Dr. Houghton; but the evening fol- 
lowing that he spent with me, and, when he held my hand at parting, 
he said : 

“Do you know, Jenny, what day this is, and what a month will 
bring round ? ” 

“T am not likely to forget what you are so ungallant as to remind 
me of: namely, that on this day one month I shall be thirty-seven 
years old.” 

He did not seem to heed the jesting tone in which I had spoken, 
but answered gravely and tenderly : 

“That is the day, Jenny, on which I wish to take you home. I 
am, as you know, much hurried with business now, and I want you 
hear me, so that we may begin our courtship in good earnest. You 
will not deny my first request, will you, darling ?” 

And so it was settled. Phil and Josie would be back soon, and I 
longed to get away from the confusion incident to the changed order 
of things, and to enjoy my new-found happiness, and besides I knew 
UT was waited for with tender impatience. 

We had a quiet wedding, or rather marriage; no cards and no 
wedding-tour; and then we two went home. And once again we went 
over the house together (oh, how much more pleasant and beautiful 
it appeared now that it was mine !) and came at last to the door of 
the room that had not been thrown open to us on my first visit. 








“T have found the key to this Bluebeard’s chamber,” said my 
guide, taking the article in question from his pocket. “Do you fear 
to behold its mysteries?” And he put the key in the lock, and 
waited for my answer. 

“ Not with Bluebeard beside me,” I said. “Enter.” 

If he who had been so thoughtful for me could have seen in my 
face only one-half the joy that was in my heart when my feet passed 
the threshold, he was surely repaid. 

I was at home in my own room again. . For here I saw reproduced 
the same effect of color and contrast, the French gray paper, the ca» 
pet of green and white, with crimson flowers dropped here and there 
over its ground of soft emerald moss ; the curtains of pale green bor- 
dered with crimson, and even the pretty chintz covers of the seats— 
in short, every thing I had Jeft was found again, even to my favorite 
volumes and engravings, and the pot of mignonette, such as always 
had place in my window. 

Ido not know what I said, and I shall not say if I did, lest it 
might sound foolish if written; but after a little while we were sit- 
ting side by side, quiet for very happiness, in the deepening twilight, 
knowing such sweetness and fulness of perfect content as rarely 
comes in this world save to the most favored of the children of men. 

Mrs. Rawson invited her son-in-law to come and live in the house 
with her, and this he consented to do, the more willingly, I imagine, 
as he had no home of his own to go to. 

“ For,” he said, “ you know Josie has her duties as a daughter as 
well as wife; and, if her mother wishes it, I think we ought to give 
up our comfort for hers. It isn’t exactly what a fellow would like, 
having his mother-in-law in his house, you know. But a woman’s in 
a bad fix without any man to take care of her.” 

And Mr. Philip Singleton yielded to his fate in a philosophic man- 
ner most edifying to behold. 

Josephine, I think, was a little disappointed at first that her elope- 
ment was so entirely unnecessary, and at the quiet way in which mat- 
ters finally adjusted themselves. 

As to Phil, I am sure he cannot quite comprehend that Dr. Hough 
ton’s choice of a wife was not, after all, a dernier ressori. He often 
bewilders his brain over the subject, and concludes by saying: 

“Upon my word, Jo, I can’t understand the doctor; and, do you 
know, the fellow keeps it up well, if he isn’t in earnest. It staggers 
me to see him just as polite and attentive to his wife as if she were 
a pretty young girl, and he was courting her. It’s queer, and not nat- 
ural, for a man, you know; but he always was a queer fellow!” 


It is just three years to-night since I first entered this room, a 
sacred place to me; and now I am sitting here in the twilight, wait- 
ing, as I have done so many, many happy times, for the footsteps 
whose fall always makes my heart beat quicker when it comes. 

Two darling children have gladdened our home. 

One I have just kissed, asleep, in his cradle; and the other, after 
lying in my arms for a brief, happy season, was called to Him who 
loves to bless little children ; and, though I grieved to part with her, 
in my heart I could not forbid it. 

Very sweet and very dear they are tome. On one I hope to lean 
as I descend the shadowy slope that borders the silent river; and the 
other I know will wait to lead me softly up the shining hills that lie 
beyond; but not both my babes, dear as they are to me, not all that 
is mine besides, nor all that I hope for, is so precious to my soul as 
the devotion of my faithful and passionate lover, my true and tender 


friend. 
Puase Cary. 
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N August, 1870, Mr. W. W. Reynolds, the agent of a New-York 
firm, went to Paris to make contracts for arms with the French: 
Government. His business detained him there until Paris was invested 
by the German army, and the usual modes of departure suspended. 
He availed himself of this forced delay to go about the city, and had 
excellent opportunities for observing the preparations for defence, It 
was a good while before the Parisians began to feel the effects of the 
siege. Most kinds of food were plentiful at first, including meat and’ 
vegetables, and the only articles lacking were butter and milk, AIT 
the public buildings were occupied for military or state purposes, The 
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Louvre was turned into a gun-factory and government store-house, the 
Tuileries was a hospital and barrack, the Luxembourg Garden was 
used as a sheepfold, while the Jardin des Plantes was filled with oxen, 
the Grand Opera House was stored with provisions, and the Champs 
Elysées had the appearance of a military camp. The Boulevards were 
used as a parade-ground, and, on one occasion, Mr. Reynolds saw Gen- 
eral Trochu review the whole army within the city, numbering over a 
quarter of a million men. After waiting about ten days longer, find- 
ing there was no other means of escape, it was decided that a balloon 
should be resorted to. Up to this time only a few of these machines 
had been made use of, but they were being constructed as fast as pos- 
sible. A special permit had to be obtained from M. Peard, the Fi- 
nance Minister, before the order could be given to Nader to make a 
balloon, which cost twelve hundred and fifty dollars in gold, and oc- 
cupied ten days in the making. Nader’s manufactory was in an old 
theatre, where about fifty hands were employed. Instead of silk, 
which is the customary material, strips of varnished linen were used. 
They were cut out by men, sewed together on sewing-machines by 
girls, and then filled with ordinary gas, taken from the street-lamps. 
They were found to be quite sufficient for a few hours’ flight, and could 
probably have been supplied by the score, if needed. Mr. Reynolds’s 
balloon had a capacity of twelve thousand cubic feet, and was yellow 
in color. It was all ready for service, when word was received from 
M. Gambetta, the Minister of War, that the interests of the republic 
required that he should leave Paris at once, and he therefore re- 
quested the use of the balloon. He promised, however, that the next 
one that was completed should be given to Mr. Reynolds in its place. 
This request could not, in courtesy, be refused; but, as it happened, 
the weather prevented M. Gambetta from leaving before the second 
balloon was ready, so that the two started together. 

Friday morning was the time agreed upon to leave, and an immense 
concourse of people assembled to witness their departure. The event 
had been advertised in the journals, and all Paris was interested in it. 
It was well known why Gambetta was going to leave the city, but there 
was some mystery about the cause of the departure of the two Ameri- 
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cans, Mr. Reynolds and his friend, and consequently some excitement | 


was shown by the populace. All the members of the government were 
present to bid adieu to Gambetta, so that the occasion had something 
of an official character. Both balloons bore the tricolor, and were 
greeted with cries of “ Vive la république/” and waving of handker- 
chiefs, as they rose into the air. 

In Mr. Reynolds parachute there were, besides himself, his friend 
and companion, Mr. C. W. May, a New-York merchant, M. Cuzon, 
a French army officer, who bore official dispatches, and their engineer, 
Durevilio, who managed the balloon. M. Gambetta was accompanied 
by his private secretary and engineer. Each party was seated in a 
wicker-basket attached by eight cords to the body of the balloon. They 
carried only a few extra clothes, some food, and other necessaries, to- 
gether with a coop of carrier-pigeons, and copies of two addresses, one 
in German from Victor Hugo, and another in French from Jules Favre, 
for distribution through the country. 

At eight minutes past eleven the start was made. The day was 
clear, and not a cloud obscured the sky. The balloons rose rapidly to 
a height of eight hundred yards, and were carried by the wind, which 
was northeast, directly toward the Prussian lines. Paris lay beneath 
them, spread out like a panorama, so that the public buildings and 
streets could easily be distinguished. 

The Prussians, as soon as the balloons approached them, opened fire 
from several points with cannon, musketry, and rockets, and for some 
minutes their missiles whistled through the air in dangerous proximity. 
The mounted uhlans also tracked the balloons for some distance along 
the roads, in expectation that they would have to descend, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. Gambetta, however, narrowly escaped fall- 
ing into their hands, and also of destroying his companions. From some 
cause his engineer lost control of his balloon, and it dropped down until 
it was close to the ground. It then soared up ata rapid pace, but, to the 
horror of Mr, Reynolds’s party, it rose directly under their balloon, and 
for a few minutes it seemed as if there must be a fatal collision. The 
party awaited the result in fear and trembling, but the wind fortunately 
put an end to their danger by wafting the lower balloon to one side, and 
the two then passed on in safety together, rising to the height of more 
than a mile, At this distance the landscape seemed to blend ina 
confused mass of objects. The roads appeared like white lines, vil- 


lages seemed to be mere hamlets, while the woods, which had just 





| years of age, though he looks much older. 


taken on their autumnal tints, looked like a raised, velvet carpet. 
Even with strong glasses, they could scarcely tell whether the people 
they saw were peasants or soldiers, and it took several minutes for 
the rolled-up papers and circulars which they threw out to reach the 
ground. The speed of the balloons could not be estimated while they 
were high in air; but, when they descended near to the ground, it 
was seen that they were going as fast as a railroad-train. Though the 
engineers had not had much experience, they succeeded very well in 
managing the machines. Every little while they would descend near 
enough to drop written questions to the peasants, asking where they 
were, and the latter would shout up the name of the place. 

At two o’clock they all dined. Soon after, the balloons parted 
company. The one which bore Gambetta tried to land at Criel, but 
found, when close to the ground, that it was over a Prussian camp, 
and its occupants only escaped capture by throwing over their bag- 
gage, carrier pigeons, and some of their clothes, and even then did 
not escape until after M. Gambetta had been wounded in the hand. 
His party afterward succeeded in landing in a tree near Amiens, 
whence they were rescued by passers-by ; but their balloon was torn 
to pieces. 

The other party fared better, and at four o’clock safely landed by 
means of a grappling-rope, after being up just five hours. The place 
was the Ville Roye, in the Department of the Somme, ninety-five 
miles from Paris. The people of the neighborhood hoisted the French 
colors, to show that they were friends, and were overjoyed to see the 
party, who brought twelve days’ later news from the besieged capital. 
Their pleasure was increased on learning that two of the party were 
Americans. They were escorted to the mayor’s office, and every one 
seemed eager to have the honor of entertaining them. A public 
reception was given in their honor that evening at the prefecture, and 
the next day they were forwarded, free of charge, by rail to Amiens, 
where they found Gambetta, and accompanied him to Tours. At dif- 
ferent stations along the route they received a popular ovation. The 
people were everywhere overjoyed to see Gambetta, who spoke to 
them from the train, and was received with great enthusiasm. In per- 
sonal appearance Gambetta is short and stout; he is about thirty-two 
He is a fiery and eloquent 
speaker, intense and earnest in manner, and apparently strongly patri- 
otic. The two Americans, while with him, were much impressed by his 
energy and spirit, and give him the credit of every thing that has been 
done outside Paris to rouse the French people. He found them apa- 
thetic and almost demoralized, and, by his ardor and eloquence, in- 
fused a new spirit into them. But for his exertions, nothing would 
probably have been done by the people in the provinces, to resist the 
Prussian invaders. 

The Americans made a present of their balloon to the French, and 
received the following letter of thanks from Gambetta : 


“ Tours, 12 octobre 1870. 
“Monsieur Reynotps: Votre offre généreuse me touche sans me 
surprendre, et je vous en remercie au nom de la république et de tous 
mes collégues. 
“ Bien cordialement & vous dans la république. 


“ Signs : 


At Tours the two Americans had an interview with General Gari- 
baldi, who was suffering from sickness, and received them, wrapped 
in blankets, seated in a chair. He wore a red shirt, and round hat 
without a peak, and looked very much as the late pictures represent 
him. He spoke with great pleasure of his life in this country, and 
with pride declared himself to be still an American citizen. He said 
he was proud of the balloonists for having taken such risks to pass 
the Prussian lines, and gave his autograph with the words “ Au 
courageux aéronaute ” to Mr. Reynolds. He spoke with confidence of 
the success of the republic, and said if he had one hundred thousand 
men he could drive the Prussians from France. He was unfortunately 
nearly disabled by rheumatism ; but, if he could not ride a horse, he 
was able to go in a carriage, and all his strength should be used for 
the spread of universal liberty. He spoke English, and could be un- 
derstood readily. Altogether, the old man looked and talked like a 
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| hero, and made a strong impression upon the two Americans, who 


were sorry not to see more of him, as he left by train, the next day, to 
join the army. 

Mr. Reynolds remained in France for two months longer, attend- 
ing to the shipment of the arms for the French Government. He 
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is now in this city, and has communicated to us these particulars of 
his voyage in the air with Gambetta. 








C. F. Wingate. 


THE TURCOS. 


By Henry, Baron von MALTZAN, 


HE word “Turco,” now so frequently used, is by no means the 

proper appellation of the native Algerine soldiers. Officially, 
they are called Tirailleurs Algériens—that is, “‘ Algerine Skirmishers ” 
—and this is the only name given them by the Arabs, as difficult as 
it is for them to pronounce these French words, and the one which 
the troops apply to themselves. 

To be sure, tirailleur comes very much distorted from the mouth 
of an Arab, so as to be scarcely understood, and sounds something 
like “derallyir.” But to the Arab it seems absurd to use the word 
Turco, as he knows there is not a single Turk now in this corps, and 
perhaps none has ever served in it. The reason for their not calling 
themselves Turcos lies in the fact that the whole word, by its termi- 
nation, indicates a nickname of contemptuous signification. 

The Turcos are a so-called foreign corps; for, although the Al- 
gerines are French subjects, they have not the rights of French citi- 
zenship. The name of Frenchman, in its political sense, is denied 
them. As a foreign corps, the Turco troops are on equal footing with 
the Foreign Legion, and foreigners of all nations are allowed to enlist 
in it. I once met two Turcos in Algiers whose white skin and blond 
hair plainly betrayed their non-African origin, and I was not a little 
surprised to hear them converse fluently in Low-Dutch. They were 
from Brunswick, and had first wished to enter the Foreign Legion; 
but, as this was filled, they were obliged to join the Turcos, and are 
now called Mustapha and Hassan. Every European who becomes a 
Turco or Spahi (native trooper) must assume an Arabian name. The 
difference in the formation of these two foreign divisions appears to 
be that natives are received only in the Turco regiments, while in 
every other respect this corps can be recruited from the same ele- 
ments as the Foreign Legion. The conditions of advancement are 
the same in both. All the officers, from captain up, are exclusively 
Frenchmen ; and no foreigner can attain a higher rank than that of 
first lieutenant. Formerly it happened a few times that an Arab was 
made a captain for distinguished services; but this was for-him a 
purely nominal rank, as he was under the control of a French lieu- 
tenant, and had nothing to say. Such instances as Jussuf, who be- 
came a general, are exceedingly rare. 

The elements composing the Turcos are extremely various, since, 
as I have said, even Germans have served among them. Yet, one can 
distinguish a predominating element—the natives of Great Kabyle and 
the province of Constantine. The Kabyles, or Berbers, are abori- 
gines, who speak their own language. Their type of countenance 
varies materially from that of the Arabian. The Arab has rather long 
features, a straight or aquiline nose, and somewhat resembles the 
Jew. The Kabyle, on the contrary, has a roundish face, sometimes 
prominent cheek-bones, often a flat nose, and generally a large mouth. 
There is a great diversity of complexion among them, some having 
white skin and light hair. These belong to that race which are gen- 
erally regarded as descendants of the ancient Vandals, although for 
no other reason than their physiognomy, already mentioned. I saw 
others who were quite dark-brown, but who had no negro blood in 
their veins, as the Kabyles despise the blacks and will never marry a 
negress, 

The great variation in the external appearance of the Kabyles has 
been produced by mixing with other tribes. Among the mixed races 
are two whose members enlist in the Turco regiments—viz., the mu- 
lattoes and Kuluglis. The latter are a mixture of Turks and Arabs, 
descendants of the janizaries, who formerly ruled in Algiers, and Ara- 
bian women. The word signifies “Son of the One-eyed,” as the first 
Turk that married an Algerine woman had but one eye. The Kuluglis 
have inherited the warlike instincts of their ancestors, and therefore 
willingly become soldiers ; but, as they have also inherited their pride, 
which receives little nourishment in the low positions that the Turcos 
are obliged to occupy, only the most degraded among them enlist in 
these troops. Nevertheless, there is always a number of Kuluglis 
with the Turcos, and the French consider them more capable of disci- 
pline than the rest. They differ little from the inhabitants of Southern 
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Europe, resembling them particularly in the luxuriant growth of their 
beards, while the beard of the Arab is very scanty. 

The mulattoes are a most unwelcome addition to the Turcos, whom 
the French accept when necessary, but not willingly. The Algerine 
mulattoes are generally weak, in body as well as mind, and very diffi- 
cult to govern—not so much on account of their licentiousness as 
their proverbial stupidity. The darkest element of all—the genuine 
negro—appears less often than formerly among the Turcos, since 
those negroes who went to Algiers as slaves are too old to serve, and 
no slaves have been imported there since 1848. Of the negroes born 
in Algiers, called the Schuschan, the same may be said as of the mu- 
lattoes, but in a still greater degree. They are generally too weak for 
service; yet there are a few exceptions, and a Schuschan is found, 
here and there, in the Turco regiments. From time to time, a free 
negro, still young, being too indolent to work, enlists ; for the life of 
the Turco, when at peace, has a great attraction for such born idlers. 

Formerly, the Turcos were treated much better than they are at 
present. They were a permanent corps, upon liberal pay and allow- 
ance for board, each man receiving one franc daily. The allowance 
for board has been withdrawn, and they are now given the ordinary 
soldiers’ rations. Yet, most of them lead a better life with the army 
than they are accustomed to at home, especially the Kabyles, who in 
their own country live so frugally that the famous Spartan soup would 
be a rich dish compared with their food. 

In ordinary life, a Kabyle eats nothing except his sour, oily bar- 
ley-dough, which he calls bread, and washes it down with unrefined 
olive-oil. He eats meat only at great feasts, when he is treated to it 
by the chief of his tribe, as he is too avaricious to kill an anima 
himself. : 

If he is supplied with bread and oil, he willingly abstains from 
other food, observing very strictly the Mohammedan rules for eating. 
But this is not abstinence for him, as he is accustomed to nothing 
better at home. In other respects, he is a bad Moslem. Pork is to 
him the horror of horrors, and I can easily believe the story of 4 
Turco’s having thrown some sausage in the face of a citizen of Frank- 
fort, who in his kindness and ignorance of Moslem rales offered it to 
him. 

The Kabyles are equally strict in respect to drinking wine. If one 
sees a drunken Turco, it is safe to conclude that he is not a Kabyle, 
but in all probability a Kulugli; for these descendants of the Turks 
pay little regard to the commandment relating to wine. Negroes and 
mulattoes are also fond of drinking. Genuine Arabs seldom asso- 
ciate with the Turcos; but their customs in camp-life and upon the 
march have much in common with those of the Kuluglis. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Turco troops are recruited 
from the lowest and most immoral portion of the inhabitants. <A city 
Arab or a wealthy land-owner would sooner think of hanging himself 
than of permitting his son to become a Turco. Among the Arabs 
they are universally despised, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
bravery. This undeniable valor does not elevate them in the eyes of 
the world. As it serves an unbelieving master, their own countrymen 
regard it rather as an evil ; for to the modern Moslem courage is hon- 
orable only when it is exhibited in the service of Islam. The French 
are not so willing to recognize bravery in others as in their own coun- 
trymen. I have heard Frenchmen say that the courage of the Turcos 
was only the savage fury of wild beasts. Thus they thank the poor 
creatures who shed their blood for France in a cause foreign, and, in- 
deed, hostile, to themselves! It is true, Napoleon presented the Tur- 
cos with medals, and a few even with the cross of the Legion of Honor ; 
but the French in Algiers are accustomed to regard the cross of honor 
worn by an Arab in quite a different light from that which glistens on 
the coat of a Frenchman. I was once in a company, when a great Ara- 
bian chief, upon whom the government had bestowed the commander’s 
cross of the Legion of Honor, entered; but he was treated quite 
shamefully. Surprised at this, I turned for an explanation to an 
officer of high rank, who replied, in a manner characteristic of the 
French bureaucrat : 

“ He is only a dirty Arab, and the Legion of Honor becomes him 
about as weil as a golden collar would become a hog.” 

In view of the universal contempt in which the Turcos are held, 
nothing could be more ludicrous than the announcement, recently 
contained in the newspapers, that the French Government contem- 
plated giving to the Emir Abd-el-Kader the chief command of the 
Turcos. If they had wished to render the emir ridiculous, and at the 
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same time contemptible, in the eyes of his countrymen, they could have 
chosen no better course. Moreover, the chief command would have 
been merely nominal, and Abd-el-Kader would in reality have been 
under the control of a French colonel. 

The Turcos have not only excited contempt, but also the deepest 
aversion and disgust in all of the various campaigns in which they 
bave opposed European enemies, as well as in the present war. The 
indignation of the German newspapers over the cruelties of the Turcos 
is certainly justifiable ; but who is to blame for their being allowed to 
practise their cruelty on German soldiers ? No one except the Govern- 
ment of France—“ the most civilized nation on the earth!” 

That the Kabyles are naturally cruel ; that they torture their pris- 
oners to death; that their women vie with each other in mutilating 
the wounded, and incite their sons to the same bloody work, were well 
known to the French in their Kabylene campaign. The employment 
of such savages in a European war is a disgrace to that nation. But 
it is a still greater shame that, instead of regulating the wild instincts 
of the Turcos, they.inflame them by giving to these ignorant hirelings 
the most horrible descriptions of their enemies. In the year 1859 I 
heard Frenchmen tell the Turcos that the Austrians, against whom 
they were then fighting, were wild barbarians, who committed the 
most cruel deeds. They have been recently told similar stories of the 
German forces. It is a current belief even among the French in 
Algiers that the Germans are savages, who live like Huns and Van- 
dals. What wonder that the Turcos believe it? May our Fatherland 
remain free from this scourge in the future, as, thanks to the wise 
management of the German leaders, it has succeeded thus far in keep- 
ing these wild hordes from German soil! 





LORD LYTTON. 


N spite of the peerage, and in spite of his previous change of sur- 
name, it is with some little effort that people old enough to have 
read his novels a quarter of a century ago can call the author of “ Pel- 
ham” even now by any other name than Bulwer. If the author of 
“ Pickwick ” had been created Lord Gadshill it would still be almost im- 
possible for us ever to speak of him except as Dickens. The eminent man 
of letters, whose portrait we give, was born in 1806, and was christened 
Evwarp Grorcr Earte Lytron Butwer. He was a younger son of 
General Bulwer, of Heydon Hall, Norfolk. It is said that he received 
from his mother, a clever and accomplished woman, more of his early 
teaching than most boys are so happy as to get from their mothers. 
In his pensive and often lonely youth, as he has told us in “ The Stu- 
dent,” he was wont to pass much time at Knebworth, thirty miles 
north of London, the old ancestral seat of the Lyttons. He has de- 
scribed, with affectionate minuteness, the roomy and stately dimen- 
sions of that Elizabethan mansion, and the cool verdure of the park, 
with its trees, and with the placid sheet of water, upon the sedgy 
brink of which he used to lie and dream the waking visions of en- 
thusiastic boyhood. {t is not recorded that he went to Eton, or Har- 
row, or to any other public school, but his instincts made him a 
scholar. Entered of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, he studied, we may 
ppose, more classics than mathematics, and won the chancellor’s 
prize-medal for an English poem on “Sculpture.” Solitary travelling 
was the next part of his preparation for a literary career; he rambled 
all over England and Scotland on foot, and on horseback through the 
sunny plains and vineyards of France. He printed about this time, 
for private circulation, a little volume of poems entitled “‘ Weeds and 
Wild-flowers ;” but so do hundreds of young men in the green spring- 
time of their lives, and write no more. 

Mr. Bulwer started as a novelist as early as Mr. Disraeli, with 
whom, in some features of character and position, he might then 
have seemed to have much in common. Not to mention a tale or 
fragment concerning O'Neil, the Irish rebel chieftain, the list of his 
published novels begins, in 1827, with “ Falkland ;” and he wrote one 
or two .every year, “ Pelham,” “The Disowned,” “ Devereux,” “ Paul 
Clifford,” “Eugene Aram,” and so on, till his mind had reached a 
higher stage. For it must be confessed by his warmest admirers that 
the novels just named, though of startling energy and versatility of 
talent, were not the productions of a ripe genius, or such as a mature 
judgment would have allowed him to put forth. “ Pelham; or, the 
Adventures of a Gentleman,” was a book of peculiar fitness for the 
temper of that time. People can very well help reading it now. It 














no longer affords the same gratification it did when its author was 
barely of the age of discretion. ‘“ Books written by boys, which pro- 
fess to give picturés of life and to show a knowledge of the world, 
are necessarily founded in affectation.” So says Mr. Disraeli of his 
own “ Vivian Grey.” But we must consider the peculiar temper of 
that time. There was an epidemic of fashionable novels The gen- 
eral public, of middling rank, had a fancy just then to peep into the 
saloons and boudoirs of the West End. Silver forks were lately in- 
vented, and there was a “ silver-fork school” of literature to match. 
The adoration of exclusive ‘‘ sets,” associated in the pursuit of gayety 
and in pretensions to elegant luxury, arose from the regency and 
reign of George IV. A mythical legend was already current in the 
outside world representing the manners of the privileged few as a 
miracle of graceful dignity and delightful ease. The female and 
youthful members of the middle-class family were rather pleased with 
the haughty scorn which they were taught to believe was felt in the 
higher circles for the plebeian multitude. Any smart writer, having 
the entrée to that region of. fashionable life from which they were shut 
out, was sure of grateful attention if he could furnish some not in- 
credible sketch of its behavior. 

The other novels of Mr. Bulwer’s first period were purposely 
varied in style and subject. “The Disowned,” which seems to have 
been meant for a contrast to “ Pelham,” displayed the figure of a hero 
of stoical virtue, grand in his own esteem, amid the miserable ruin of 
his fortunes. The plot, though too complex, showed the author’s rare 
faculty of contriving a combination of incidents. But this story was 
never popular; and his next attempt, in “ Devereux,” was of a differ- 
ent kind. It was a more carefully-finished production, and the fruit 
of some historical study. The courts of England and France in the- 
times-of Queen Anne and George I. and of the Regent Orleans, with 
the splendid intriguer Bolingbroke, were portrayed in a lively manner. 
The moral tone of “ Devereux” was higher and purer than that of 
Bulwer’s other stories ; it was free from the affectation of bantering 
indifference which had run through the confessions of Pelham. The 
surprise was the more startling, and the author lost ground the more 
irretrievably in the opinion of sober readers, when he suddenly 
plunged, with his “ Paul Clifford,” into the lowest haunts of vice and 
the depths of vulgar villany, where he literally fell among thieves by 
his own wilful fault. The constructive skill which he applied to “ Eu- 
gene Aram” is entitled to much applause. It is a masterly piece of 
work, though it fails just in that part, the consistent and truthful ex- 
hibition of human character, which could alone have justified a ro- 
mantic fiction treating such a hideous subject. This main defect 
would have been still more apparent if the author had used that vil- 
lage tragedy for a dramatic poem instead of a novel. The monstrous 
and impossible falsehood of his conception of the school-master’s char- 
acter would have been still more glaring—a treacherous murderer for 
the sordid lucre of gain, who is, at the same time, an enthusiastic 
scholar, a refined and generous lover, and a philanthropist longing for 
the redemption of humanity from evil. But the story is so circum- 
stantially related as to excite our curiosity, appealing to the sense of 
mystery and terror with increasing fascination as it proceeds. An- 
other work by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, produced many years later, 
has the same merits of artistic execution, but is liable to the same 
fatal objections upon the score of its treatment of a yet more repul- 
sive subject. “ Lucretia; or, the Children of Night,” in spite of the 
special apology he felt called upon to offer, is a book that should not 
have been written. It is in the power of such an imaginative genius 
to interest the reader without performing either of the alternatives 
required by Horace, who says the poet should either profit or delight 
us. Neither in one way nor in the other can we be served by the pre- 
sentment of so disgusting a pair as Oliver Dalibard and his wife, the 
ruthless poisoners of their friends for money, with their serpentine 
wrigglings of intrigue through three dismal volumes, ending in a 
horrid catastrophe with the denunciation of a wicked mother by her 
own son, and the dreadful death of the son by an envenomed ring 
upon his mother’s accursed hand. 

Composed along with “ Eugene Aram,” as he states, to afford his 
mind some diversion from that dark and unwholesome theme, was Mr. 
Bulwer’s slighter tale of “Godolphin,” one of his weakest, and 
scarcely worthy to be published at a later period. By this time it is 
probable that Mr. Bulwer’s views of human life were becoming more 
enlarged and exalted as he attained the maturity of his manhood and 
took his part in the active business of the day. He had entered the 
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House of Commons, in 1831, as member for St. Ives ; and, in the next 
year, after the Reform Act, obtained a seat for the city of Lincoln. 
He was a good Whig Reformer nd a strong advocate of the ballot. 
His opinions on many political and social topics were set forth in a 
series of essays called “ England and the English,” published in 1833, 
but now somewhat out of date. If the word “ Philistine” had been 
then imported, we may presume that its signification, as lately defined 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold, would have expressed what Mr. Bulwer may 
then have deemed the special object of his antipathy and the beset- 
ting sin of our age. He now devoted himself with earnest faith and 
elevated purpose to the study of classical poetry, philosophy, and his- 
tory, with which \ 
he joined that 

of Italy in the 
middle ages. 

“The Last Days 

of Pompeii” 

and “ Rienzi ” 

were the admi- 

rable results of 

this more 

worthy direc- 

tion given to 

his genius. We 

need not say any 

thing in praise 

of that pure and 
beautiful story, 

which is better 
remembered 

than any of his 
other works, 

“The Last Days 

of Pompeii.” 

It won the ap- 

proval of schol- 

ars and men of 

taste by its 
graphic delinea- 

tion of the so- 

cial and domes- 

tic manners of 

the ancient Ro- 

man world in 

that gay city of 

the Neapolitan 

bay, whose mar- 

vellous destruc- 

tion by the fall- 

ing ashes of the 
voleanic fires is 

one of the 
grandest histor- 

ical events. 
“Rienzi, the 

Last of the Tri- 
bunes,’’ was 
founded upon a 

large amount of 
historical fact 

in the actual 

career of that enthusiastic Italian patriot, the Mazzini of the four- 
teenth century, who established a short-lived republic at Rome, and 
fell a victim to the hatred of priests and nobles. These two histori- 
cal novels were, beyond all comparison, the best that had then ap- 
peared next to those of Sir Walter Scott ; they were sufficient to earn 
for Mr. Bulwer the title of successor to that great master of English 
prose romance. 

He had also undertaken the editorship of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, which placed him in communication with many of the cleverest 
and most popular writers of the day. His own contributions to that 
periodical, consisting of sketches, didactic essays, apologues, and 
dialogues, which were too sententious and aphoristic for this age, are 
collected in two volumes, called “ The Student.” They betray a pass- 
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ing fondness for mysterious fables of an Oriental type, conveying 
profound lessons of human duty and destiny, which were more ac- 
ceptable in Dr. Johnson’s time than in ours. The influences, too, 
both of Goethe and Byron upon Mr. Bulwer’s mind were distinctly 
perceptible ; but he seems to have persevered with his Greek studies. 
In 1837 he came out as an inquirer, like Mr. Gladstone, into the lit- 
erary and historical antiquities of Greece. His book, “ Athens—its 
Rise and Fall,” though superseded by later researches, showed that 
he had a keen insight, not into the details of ethnological or philo- 
logical erudition, but into the social condition and character of that 
highly-gifted nation, and a fine appreciation of the Greck poets. He 
resumed, about 
this date, the 
office of novel- 
ist with “Er- 
nest Maltrav- 
ers,” which ob- 
tained so much 
success that he 
was tempted to 
follow it up 
with a sequel, 
* Alice; or, the 
Mysteries,” re- 
lating the fur- 
ther develop- 
ment and con- 
sequences of an 
uhhappy love- 
affair. These 
stories were ac- 
knowledged to 
be works of 
high imagina- 
tive power; 
they showed a 
great advance 
in the artistic 
faculty, and a 
greater in the 
analysis of 
characters and 
motives. They 
were followed 
by “ Lelia; or, 
the Siege of 
Granada,’’ 
which showed 
that the rest- 
less quest of 
exotic subjects 
and examples 
had led Mr. Bal- 
wer to Spain. 
‘*‘Night and 
Morning,” a tale 
of modern Eng- 
lish society, 
with some ad- 
venturous 
scenes in Paris, 
which might have been drawn by Balzac, was his next production. 
In 1838 Mr. Bulwer’s literary distinction, added to his social position 
as a gentleman of good birth and fortune, besides his consistent at- 
tachment to the Liberal party, induced Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment to confer a baronetcy upon him. His elder brother, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, was already notable in the diplomatic service. 

In the same years, while gaining by repeated good hits the post 
of premier novelist, which he was soon to resign to Charles Dickens, 
he had been making himself no less the chief of contemporary dram- 
atists then writing purposely for the London theatres. There was 
at that time a chance of the reception of a good original play, not 
borrowed from the French, but the true invention of an English au- 
thor. The plays of Bulwer, “The Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” and 
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the comedy of “ Money,” were found eminently fit for acting; they 
have been acted ever since, and Macready, Phelps, and Charles Kean, 
did justice to the parts he gave them. “Not so bad as we seem” 
was written for the amateur performances to raise a fund for the 
Guild of Literature and Art. But we have not yet finished the list of 
his prose tales. The sceptre, indeed, departed from Sir Edward in a 
very short time when young “ Boz,” after his memorable burst of 
fresh humor in the “ Pickwick Papers,” and the dashing vigor of 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” conquered all English hearts with “ Oliver 
Twist.” As Dickens went on triumphant, and proved himself the 
greatest of English humorists since Shakespeare ; while Thackeray, 
not yet much known, was about to surpass Fielding and every other 
novelist in his pictures of English society ; and Lever was afield in 
Ireland, among the jolly good fellows of sporting and military sets— 
there was no longer a public to care for the sentimental stories of ir- 
regular amours. It was certainly a change for the better. Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, thenceforth leaving to his competitors, but only 
for a time, the domain of realistic fiction, withdrew himself to that 
of the miraculous and supernatural, or quack semblance thereof, in 
his extravagant tale of “ Zanoni.” The subject was probably sug- 
gested by Cagliostro, the Sicilian impostor of the last century, whom 
Alexandre Dumas had put to romantic use. Bulwer’s story was ex- 
cessively wild, and perhaps nonsensical ; but those who read only for 
the excitement of feeling and the occupation of fancy were not dis- 
posed to object. The whole performance, like some of his others, 
must be regarded as an experiment ; and we should say the same of 
“Lucretia,” and of that strange literary mystification entitled “ A 
Strange Story,” which he wrote, in 1861, for All the Year Round. His 
two English-history novels, “ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings ” 
aud “The Last of the Barons,” deserve a good place in their class ; 
and they prove that he might, if he had chosen to undertake the 
labor, have produced a series not inferior, as vivid illustrations of our 
national chronicles, to those of Scott. But there can be no mistake 
as to the cherished offspring of his muse—the acknowledged chefs- 
@cuvre by which his spirit and genius must be tried. In the preface 
to “King Arthur,” published in 1849, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
says: “If this work be worthless, it is at least the worthiest it is in 
my power to perform; and on this foundation, however hollow, I 
know that I rest the least perishable monument of those thoughts and 
labors which have made the life of my life.” 

It is probable that many of the readers of “ Pelham” and “ Za- 
noni” have never heard of “ King Arthur ;” not one in ten has read 
it or ever could read it; but itis a noble poem for all that. It is a 
regular, symmetrical epic, which narrates, in harmonious stanzas, and 
in a strain that sounds like an echo of Tasso or Ariosto, one of the 
most charming of the old chivalrous legends of Britain. It is not 


such poetry as Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King,” but more like | 


such as “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The key-note is pitched 
high enough for the expression of generous ardor and pure enthu- 
siasm, but so as to admit of easy variations to a playful and sportive 
tone. Its subject is the experience of the hero, Arthur, King of South 
Wales, in an errand upon which he is sent, by the weird Lady of the 
Lake, to search for three talismanic gifts, by the aid of which he may 
overcome the enemies of his nation and achieve immortal glory. His 
adventures in this quest, with the trials of his virtue, not only in the 
wilderness, but in the Happy Valley ruled by the fair young Queen 
Zégie, are told with great animation. Upon the whole, it may be ad- 
mitted that “ King Arthur,” if not a powerful, is a graceful and pleas- 
ing composition, which comes near to fulfil the author’s frequently- 
professed intention of exhibiting an ideal image of human .nobleness, 
with a free poetical treatment of the surrounding conditions. 
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There is but one other work to which we should refer as most | 


truly characteristic of his mind, such as we believe it sincerely to be, 
in its best and happiest moods, when stripped of the veils of literary 
artifice and rhetorical affectation. It is not “ The Caxtons,” 
half an imitation of “Tristram Shandy” and half a commonplace 
narrative, but the long story, alleged to be written by Pisistratus Cax- 
ton, and significantly called “ My Novel.” The author—not Pisistra- 
tus, but Bulwer Lytton—who thought this book worth an affectionate 
dedication to his brother, may be assumed to have meant, by its title, 
that he put it forth as his own genuine view of the “ Varieties in Eng- 
lish Life.” It is totally unlike every thing else he has written. A 
better book, in the spirit which it breathes, in the tone which it 
sounds, in the repose of feeling, the breadth of contemplation, the 


which is | 


| 
| 
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purity of style, has been written by no English novelist of our day. 
Upon his last novel, “ What will he do with it?” we can offer no par- 
ticular remark ; nor have we space left to notice “The New Timon,” 
or any of his minor poems, or his translations of Schiller and Horace. 
The variety of his literary tasks during more than forty years defiex 
the attempt to classify them in order. 

In the enumeration of his writings we have lost sight of his per- 
sonal career, and of his eminent position in the social and political 
world. Sir Edward, in 1843, by royal permission, took the name of 
Lytton, instead of Bulwer, for his surname, on coming into posses- 
sion, by his mother’s will, of the estates in Hertfordshire, to which 
she was sole heiress. The Lyttons, formerly the Robinsons, were an 
ancient Denbighshire family, allied to the Tudors, and to the old sov- 
ereign princes of North Wales. In 1852 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
having attached himself to the Conservative party, though in many 
points a Liberal, was returned to Parliament for the county of Hert- 
ford, after ten years’ absence from political life. He was Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in Lord Derby’s second ministry, in 1858 ; 
and, in 1866, when Lord Derby was again premier, Sir Edward was 
raised to the peerage. 

Lord Lytton, having been married in 1827, has a son, the Hon. 
Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, born in 1831, whose poetical works, 
bearing the assumed name of “Owen Meredith,” have been received 
with much favor. He is secretary of legation at Vienna. 


MIGNON. 

IGNON, the subject of the engraving on the first page of this 
+¥i number of the Journat, is one of the characters in Goethe's 
“Wilhelm Meister.” She is an Italian girl, a wandering minstrel, 
homesick and sad, in the cold, harsh North. She sings of Italy in a 
famous song, often translated, of which we present a new and very 


literal version by T. E. Osmun, of this city: 


Know’st thou the land? °Tis there the lemon blooms ; 
*Bove shady groves the golden orange looms ; 
There gentle winds come sweeping o'er the land ; 
The myrtles still and high the laurels stand— 
Know’st thou it well ? 
*Tis there! ‘tis there 
Where I with thee, O father, long to go! 


Know’st thou the house? Its roof on columns rests; 
Its hall of gold that wealth and taste attests ; 
And marble statues stand and look at me: 
“* What did they, then, thou dearest child, to thee? "— 
Know'st thou it well ? 

*Tis there! ‘tis there 
Where I with thee, O father, long to go! 


Know’st thou the mount, its cloudy path, oh, say? 
The stubborn mule there seeks his foggy way ; 
In caverns lives the dragon-wingéd beast ; 
There high the cliffs and deep the floods thou seest— 
Know’st thou it well? 

*Tis there! ‘tis there! 
Come, lead the way! , O father, let us go! 


Byron imitated this song in the opening lines of “ The Bride of 
Abydos :” 


“Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? * 
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T | E was not a senseless nor an altogether ignorant man who re- 

- marked, when Hugh Miller was mentioned the other day 1m 
conversation, “Oh yes! Hugh Miller—I’ve read his book.” But he 
was evidently unaware of the facts that Miller had written nearly « 
dozen books besides the “ Old Red Sandstone ;” that an equal number 
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of popularly comprehensible treats were yet in store for him; and that 
he would appear to better advantage in such conversation after he 
had pushed his bibliographical investigations a little further. 

This anecdote is frequently brought to mind when summer trav- 
ellers talk of New Hampshire. The tourist, who wants his baggage 
checked through to the Tip-Top House, has as little comprehension 
of the wonders, the sublimities, and the fascinations of the Granite 
State, as the man who had “ read Hugh Miller’s book” had of the 
great Scotchman. Mount Washington is pot the only peak worth 
climbing, nor are Conway Meadows the only dream-land. The Saco 
and the Pemigewasset lapse down from dizzier heights, and wimple 
through the foreground of grander pictures; but all over the State 
the coquettish streams run on from beauty to beauty ; the broad, green 
intervals are flecked with the shadows of isolated elms and fringed 
with the water-side willows, and lonely peaks stand up as landmarks 
of the Almighty, or look off beyond valley and village, beyond shore 
and island, far out upon the broad Atlantic. The points of observa- 
tion, from which the picturesque and the poetical in landscape may be 
enjoyed, are numerous in almost every township. The mountain-wall 
with snowy cope does not always rise directly before you; but the 
brook forever tugs at its bowlder, and the widening water keeps its 
youthful purity, and the powerful river tumbles and dashes itself for 
pastime and demands a task, and the roots of the elm and the birch 
seek out the kindly crevices of the confused granite, and meadow 
and midland and highland terrace out the landscape, and slope and 
curve cast themselves into’the company with a graceful confidence of 
being never out of place. The broken and erratic soil, like the typical 
poet, produces little of sordid value, but much of lasting beauty, and 
ministers less to man’s comfort, but more to his enjoyment. 

A native and life-long resident of Concord, who has travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe, discovered last summer, within three miles of his 
home, a view which he seriously pronounced more pleasing than any 
he remembered across the ocean. Patriotism may have prompted the 
emphasis ; but the remark was by no means absurd. Turning into an 
unfrequented road, he beheld a vast landscape before and beneath 
him, set in a frame of successive, independent mountains, which, 
though at widely-varying distances, like the stars of heaven, rounded 
seemingly to a perfect arc. At the extreme left were the symmetrical 
Uncanoonucs, and then in order came Wachusett, the Francestown 
group, Monadnock, an unknown mountain, the Mink Hills, Sunapee, 
Kearsarge, Ragged Mountain, Cardigan, and the Franconia range. 

From the summit of Mount Kearsarge,* in Merrimac County, one 
of the finest views in America may be obtained. It stands alone, in the 
northwest part of the county, and is a sort of French-roofed mountain 
four thousand five hundred feet high, with a kitchen-part half as high. 
From the railway-station a ride of four miles, over a road not unpleas- 
antly steep, brings you to a public-house, built in a grove on the crest 
of the lower mountain, and appropriately named the Winslow House, 
after the commander of the vessel that sunk the Alabama. This 
road is skirted all the way with farms, or, at least, rocky fields laid 
out in squares, and carefully fenced with the too abundant stone that 
covers their surface. Sheep and goats pick their living among the 
rocks, with a commendable but pathetic industry ; while the bleak 
farm-houses that are scattered all along to the lower summit present 
a living conundrum which no man can answer. By the road lie gran- 
ite bowlders in profusion, of astonishing variety in colors and texture. 
Some of them, with broken surfaces flashing in the sun, seem like 
jewels for a giant. Around them grow masses of golden-rod, gentian, 
and immortelles ; and at brief intervals are veteran apple-trees, moss- 
bound but thrifty, their loaded branches showing that no school-boys 
pass this way. When you were at the station, the hills around seemed 
of respectable height and quite interesting ; but, as you rise with the 
road, you see they are only the little fellows on the first form, as over 
their shoulders begin to peer one row after another of the larger fel- 
lows on the forms behind. The road traverses the north, northwest, 
and west sides of the mountain ; and among the first of the pleasant 
surprises are the little ponds and lakes that gleam out in every direc- 
tion. The most noticeable, perhaps, is Pleasant Pond, apparently cir- 


cular, with Scytheville on its hither margin. From the Winslow House | 





* A mountain near North Conway, whose right name is Peqvaket, is 
known as Kearsarge, and has often been chosen for representation on canvas 
becanse of the famons sea-fight in the English Channel. I have it from the 
gentleman who euggested the name for the vessel, that the mountain in Merri- 
mac County is the one from which the victorious cruiser was named. 








you have such a prospect as many tourists are disappointed at not 
finding among the White Mountains—a view, from a moderate eleva 

tion, over slopes and valleys not so far off as to become indistinct or 
lose their smaller features. From this point, a faint path leads direct- 
ly up the steep ascent to the summit of the mountain. Sometimes it 
passes through groves of evergreen, whose roots and boughs make 
steps and banister; sometimes through the dry bed of the spring- 
runnel, that has carried off the successive snows of centuries ; and 
sometimes over a smooth, bare ledge of native granite, with precarious 
footholds at the lines of cleavage. The summit is bald and brown; 
and the rock, at its more prominent points, is water-worn like the piers 
of an ancient bridge. Here, in a clear day, you may look down upon 
fully one-half of New Hampshire and a portion of Vermont. The land, 
with its alternating woods and fields, looks as if the tawny skin of 
some enormous leopard had been thrown over it in crumpled folds ; 
and two round: ponds, gleaming between us and the sun, might be 
taken for the eyes of the monster, still unclosed. Mountains notch 
the horizon on every side. To the north, Lafayette with its scolloped 
summit, and the sharper peaks of the Franconia range, are distinct 
and almost neighborly ; while to the right of them, a little more dis- 
tant and dignified, Mount Washington towers over all. In the south 
rise Monadnock and Wachusett; and in the west, Ascutney and Mans- 
field. And ali around are uncounted peaks, unnamed, or unknown. 
To the east, the course of the Merrimac may be traced by its broken 
bluffs of yellow sand; and in its valley are the symmetrical Unca- 
noonucs, near Manchester. About thirty ponds or lakes, many of 
them very beautifully nestled among the hills, may be counted. And 
in every direction the little villages, resting in the valleys, or clinging 
to the hill-sides, with their invariable white buildings glimmering in 
the sunlight, look like quiet cities of the dead amid the expanse of 
natural beauty and life. 

The number of birthplaces of noted men that are in sight from 
the top of Kearsarge, is remarkable. On the eastern side you look 
almost directly down upon a district ten miles square, in which were 
born Ezekiel and Daniel Webster, William Pitt Fessenden, John A. 
Dix, Farmer, the electrician, C. C. Coffin, the well-known traveller and 
correspondent, the Greenes of the Boston Pos‘, and the Bartlett fam- 
ily (including Ichabod) famous in New Hampshire. United States Sen- 
ator Wilson was born in Farmington, Lewis Cass in Exeter, United 
States Senator Grimes in Deering, United States Senator Chandler in 
Bedford, Levi Woodbury in Portsmouth, Horace Greeley in Amherst, 
General Butler in Deerfield, Franklin Pierce in Hillsborough, Chief- 
Justice Chase in Cornish, and Chief-Justice Clifford, of Maine, in 
Rumney ; and all these places may be seen from Kearsarge. 

Peterboro, in the western part of Hillsboro County, a dozen miles 
from the Massachusetts border, has been heretofore entirely out of 
the lines of travel; but the completion of a railroad from Winchen- 
don to the village of Peterboro, now makes the latter easy of access. 
It is near the head-waters of the Contoocook, the largest tributary of 
the Merrimac. Our second engraving represents the view of Monad- 
nock from North Peterboro, with the Contoocook in the foreground. 
The distance represented in the picture is about ten miles. Monad- 
nock is three thousand seven hundred and eighteen feet high, and, 
though far inland, can be seen from the ocean. Its base occupies an 
area measuring about five miles north and south by about three miles 
east and west. The extreme peak is what is known as Grand Monad- 
nock. It was the inspiration of one of the best of those minor Amer- 
ican poems, which were considered good until Lowell and Whittier 
gave us a higher range of national song. [ refer, of course, to Mr, 
Peabody's poem, commencing— 


“ Upon the far-off mountain's brow, 
The angry storm had ceased to beat,“ 


Perhaps two of the best and most appropriate stanzas will not be 
out of place here : 


“T’ve seen him, when the morning sun 
Burned like a bale-fire on the height ; 
I've seen him, when the day was done, 
Bathed in the evening’® crimson light. 
I've seen him at the midnight hour, 
When all the world were calmly sleeping, 
Like some stern sentry in his tower, 
His weary watch in silence keeping. 


** And there, forever firm and clear, 
His lofty turret upward springs ; 
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He owns no rival summit near, 

No sovereign but the King of kings. 
Thousands of nations have passed by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on high 

He rears in melancholy glory.” 

The tourist is generally hurried through Conway to the more 
famous and alluring North Conway, five miles beyond. But if he 
stop either in Conway or in West Ossipee, on his way from the lake 
to the heart of the mountains, he will find charming landscapes that 
will richly reward a short delay in reaching the mountains. Our third 
engraving represents the confluence of the Saco and Swift Rivers at 
Conway. The spectator is looking directly west, with the famous Cho- 
corua and its outlying range at the left of the picture, and Mote Moun- 
tain at the right. Chocorua is three thousand six hundred feet high ; 
Mote Mountain, three thousand two hundred. The stream spanned 
by the bridge is Swift River. 

The fourth engraving shows East Mountczin,. in the town of 
Temple, seen from Peterboro. The foreground and middle distance 
may be taken as a fair specimen of what may be seen from thou- 
sands of ordinary door-yards in New Hampshire. A spot two miles 
west of the capital, commanding very much such a view, was chosen 
by the late ex-President Pierce as the site of his permanent home. 
But the loss of his wife caused. him to relinquish the design of build- 
ing on it; and to-day the wide, sloping lawn, uncut by gravel walk or 
wheel-marks, the houseless grove of forest-trees, and the long, curv- 
ing sweep of granite wall, flanked by gateway towers at either end, ex- 
cite the wonder and the question of the passer-by. 

Rossiter JOHNSON. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
AMERICA.* 


TTNHIS volume is from the pen of Mr. W. F. Rae, attached to the 

editorial corps of the London News, who visited America, and 
made the Western tour to San Francisco, in 1870. “ Although,” says 
the preface, “two series of letters, the one entitled ‘New York to 
San Francisco,’ the other ‘ A Visit tothe Mormons,’ which recently ap- 
peared in The Daily News, form the basis of this volume, yet those who 
have perused these letters will find that the revision they have under- 
gone is so thorough, and the additions made to them are so consider- 
able, as to constitute the volume itself an entirely new work in sub- 
stance, if not in name. Like the famous stockings of Sir John Cutler, 
these productions now resemble, in general outline only, that which 
they were originally.” 





IMPRESSIONS OF NEW YORK. 


“When I first saw New York it did not appear to me a foreign 
city in the same sense as Paris, or Frankfort, or Milan. A closer and 
more leisurely examination produced a different impression. To walk 
along Broadway recalls a walk along Regent Street, but it also recalls 
a walk along the Rue de la Paix. What seems -to be English is rivalled, 
if not outdone, by what is unmistakably French, while many things 
have neither a French nor an English impress. The architectural 
effects are extraordinary in their variety. The want of simplicity 
and repose is as marked as the absence of a distinctively national 
style. Every one has apparently followed the bent of his fancy, and 
the straining after originality has led to a confusion of ideas and a 
clashing of aims, 

“ All nationalities seem to heve sent their representatives to this 
city. Half the languages of Europe are spoken by the motley gathering. 
The English tongue is in the ascendant; but the eye fails to see many 
figures or faces to match the hereditary language. The ladies are 
dressed in the latest French mode, yet the fashion of their apparel 
is the only thing they have borrowed from Paris. Their looks are 
native to the soil, and to call them good is not to speak of them 
in language sufficiently eulogistic. The men are dressed with a re- 
gard for appearances which is more common in Paris than in London. 
There is none of the uniformity in their attire which is akin to mo- 
notony. All do not seem to have been condemned, by a law which 
cannot be gainsaid, to wear the same hideous hat. The ‘ wide-awake’ 
is ag common as the ‘chimney-pot’ and the mixture of the two pro- 
duces a pleasing effect. 

“The purity of the air is delicious. If a dwelling be built of mar- 
ble, or brick, or stone, the beholder has no difficulty in pronouncing 
as to the nature of the material, and has the satisfaction of duly appre- 


* Werstwarp sy Rat: The New Ronte to the East." By W. F. Rae. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 





ciating the whiteness of the delicate marble, the warmth of the 
brick, the solidity of the stone. The principal streets are broad ; 
the principal squares are spacious. The several avenues which run 
parallel to each other throughout the ter part of the city are so 
wide that the tramways which are laid in them do not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the traffic. For the passage of all conveyances 
there is room enough and to spare. At the upper end of the city is 
the Central Park. This public ground covers an area of more than 
eight hundred acres. It is laid out in a style resembling the Bois de 
Boulogne rather than Hyde Park and - Kensington Gardens. Several 
years hence when the trees shall have attained their full height the 
Central Park will be second to no other place of the kind. 

“In my opinion scant justice has yet been done to New York on 
the whole. It has its drawbacks, as has every city.on the face of the 
globe, but it possesses excellences which more than outweigh them. 
The man of business finds it as good a centre for his operations as 
London. The pleasure-seeker can amuse himself as well as in Paris, 
while men of letters and students of art affirm that the prospects 
of New York becoming an honored home of literature and art grow 
brighter every day.” 

CHICAGO. 


“By the residents Chicago is often styled the ‘Garden City.’ 
Both its citizens and its admirers sometimes claim for it the still more 
dignified title of the ‘Queen City of the West,’ or the ‘Queen City 
of the Lakes.’ The pride they take in it is extreme, and the language 
in which they express their feelings is high-flown. This appears 
quite natural to the traveller who has journeyed from England to the 
United States in order to witness the marvels which human industry 
‘and energy have wrought on the surface of the vast American Conti- 
tiént. Books and‘newspapers may have prepared him for an extraor- 
dinury spectacle, yet neither tables of statistics nor any printed state- 
ments ¢an énable him to realize the grandeur of the impression pro- 
duced ‘by a stay, however short, in the modern city of Chicago. 
With a sensation of incredulity hardly to be repressed, he listens to 
the stories which tell of the city’s foundation and history. Forty 
"years have not yet elapsed since the site of palatial dwellings was 
distinguished from the surrounding wilderness by a log fort, in which 
two companies of s0ldiérs were stationed for the protection of a few 
traders who é0llected furs from the Indians in exchange for trin- 
kets. In those days civilized men regarded a visit to the shores of 
Lake Michigan much in the same light which many persons now re- 
gard a visit to the sources of the Nile. Those who made the journey 
had to brave the attacks of ferocious animals; had to face the perils 
incident to an inhospitable and uncultivated region; had to live in 
constant dread of an attack from Indians more deliberately cruel 
than any beast, and more crafty than any other enemy in human 
shape. The wild men and wild animals have both disappeared. 
The land which once yielded a precarious subsistence to the hunter 
now repays the skilful farmer one hundred-fold. Where weeds for- 
merly throve in rank profusion peach-trees are now heavy with pre- 
cious fruit. A city of palaces has taken the place of a few miserable 
hovels. Similar transformations have occurred in other parts of the 
globe. Venice and Holland do not fall short of Chicago as evi- 
dences of what man can achieve in his struggle with rugged Na- 
ture and hostile elements. Yet the growth of either city was the 
work of many years, as well as of much toil; whereas Chicago has 
waxed great and famous within the memory of men still living, and 
not yet old. If another Queen Scheherazade were compelled to re- 
hearse a tale of enchantment for the gratification of an exacting 
husband, she might find in the authentic story of the rise of Chi- 
cago materials which would produce a result as striking as that 
caused by a recital of the fabulous doings of Aladdin.” 


FIRST SIGHT OF INDIANS. 


“The first real sensation is obtained at Jackson, a small station a 
hundred miles west of Omaha. Here many of the passengers see gen- 
uine Indians for the first time—that is, men who live by hunting, and 
who glory in getting scalps. They are Pawnees. We are told they are 
friendly Indians, being supporters of the United States Government. 
They may be friendly at heart, but they are blood-thirsty in appear- 
ance. They probably consider themselves civilized, for each carries a 
revolver in a belt strapped round his waist. That they are stanch 
adherents to old traditions is proved by an inspection of their encamp- 
ment. Outside the tents are poles stuck into the ground. From the 
tops of these poles, wisps of hair flutter in the breeze. The seeker 
after knowledge naturally asks the meaning of thesé things. His belief 
in the friendliness of the Pawnees is not strengthened when he is in 
formed that the wisps of hair are trophies of victory which have been 
cut from the heads of vanquished foes. The Indians, whose advance 
in civilization is manifested by the addition of the revolver to the scalp- 
ing-knife, are not persons for whom it is possible to entertain great 
admiration. Their acquaintance is more to be avoided than courted. 
Seen at a distance, they are picturesque additions to the landscape; 
when met by the defenceless traveller, they prove to be brutal monsters. 

The chief testimony given in favor of the Pawnees is that they are bet- 
, ter than the Sioux, and that they are always ready to demonstrate their 
| loyalty to the Union by murdering the Sioux without mercy.” 
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TROUT-FISHING IN WYOMING. 


“Sherman Station, the highest point on the Pacific Railway, is in 
the Territory of Wyoming, the youngest among the Territories of the 
United States. Some writers strongly advise the traveller to make a 
halt at Sherman Station. The inducements held out to him are moun- 
tain-scenery, invigorating air, fishing, and hunting. A sojourn among 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains has the attraction of novelty to 
recommend it. Life there must be, in every sense of the word, a new 
sensation. But some sensations are undesirable, notwithstanding their 
undoubted freshness. That splendid trout swarm in the strearss near 
Sherman admits of no dispute. Yet the disciple of Isaac Walton should 
not be tempted to indulge rashly in his harmless and charming sport. 
It is delightful to hook large fish, but it is less agreeable to be pierced 
through by arrows. Now, the latter contingency is among the proba- 
bilities which must be taken into consideration. A few weeks prior to 
my journey, one of the conductors of the train by which I travelled 
learned, by practical experience, that fishing among the Rocky Moun- 
tains has palpable and painful drawbacks. Having taken a few days’ 
holiday, he went forth, fishing-rod in hand, to amuse himself. While 
whipping the stream, in the innocence of his heart, he was startled to 
find himself made the target for arrows shot by wild Indians. He 
sought safety in flight, and recovered from his wounds to the surprise 
as much as to the gratification of his friends. His story did not render 
me desirous of sharing his fate. The trout-fisher might employ his 
leisure to greater advantage elsewhere than in the Territory of Wyo- 
ming.” 

GAMBLING: 

“ After passing Corinne, around which the country is fertile and 
well-cultivated, the line runs through a barren tract, skirts the shore 
of the Great Salt Lake, and ascends the side of Promontory Mountain. 
The gradients here are very steep, and the cuttings in the rock must 
have been made with much expenditure of toil and money. Two trestle- 
bridges are crossed, a sharp curve is rounded, and the station of Prom- 
ontory is reached. This is the western terminus of the Union Pacific, 
and the eastern terminus of the Central Pacific Railway. The town is 
built partly of canvas and partly of wood, and has but one street. The 
signs are hardly in keeping with the structures to which they are at- 
tached. Over a shanty is painted, in large letters, ‘ Pacific Hotel,’ and 
over a tent, ‘Club House.’ One of the wooden dwellings attracts notice 
on account of the neatly-arranged muslin curtains within the window. 
Unlike the others, it has no sign-board to indicate its purpose, but a 
glance through the open door satisfies the curiosity of the passer-by. 
He sees two or three smiling females ready to extend welcomes to who- 
ever will enter in. This is characteristic of all these rude settlements 
in the wild Western country. In a canvas town, the abode of women 
with few scruples to overcome, and no characters to lose, is as distin- 
guishable, and as much a thing of course, as the gambling-hell and 
the drinking-saloon. Of drinking-saloons there are many at Promon- 
tory, but there is only one gambling-hell as far as I could learn. This 
one is quite enough for the place. In its way, the hell is unique. The 
object of its keepers is to entice the passengers halting here to try their 
luck. With this view, agents are sent to the neighboring stations, 
where they take their places in the cars, and enter into conversation 
with the occupants. Of eourse, as soon as the train stops at Promon- 
tory, these agents lead the way to the gaming-table. Nor have they 
far to go. It is in the open air, within a few yards of the line. The 
game played is three-card monte. It is as simple as thimblerig. Three 
ecards are laid out in line with their faces downward. Let it be sup- 
posed that these are a jack, a king, and a queen, the denomination of 
the cards making no difference—the dealer will then challenge any one 
to point out one of them, say the jack. A stake of a twenty-dollar 
In front.of the card-dealer is a pile 
of these gold-pieces. He addresses the on-lookers as follows: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you have your eyes against my hand. You see howI place 
the cards,’ moving the three backward and forward, and then laying 
them in a row. ‘ Now I will bet any one of you that he does not point 
out the jack; if he does so at the first chance he wins his money, if he 
fails he loses it.’ One of the by-standers inquires if he will bet with- 
out touching the cards, to which the reply is: ‘Certainly, sir; I will 
bet any thing, from twenty to one hundred dollars, that you do not 
point out the jack.’ The speaker steps forward eagerly and excitedly, 
places a twenty-dollar gold-piece on the table, and points to a card, 
which, when reversed, is seen to be the right one. He gets his twenty 
dollars, which he clutches, and then makes off rapidly, as if surprised 
and delighted at his good fortune, carrying off, also, the winning card 
in the excitement of the moment. The card-dealer calls upon him to 
return the ‘ticket,’ adding, ‘By golly, sir, you have beaten me this 
time, but you are as welcome to the money as if you had worked hard 
for it. This is repeated several times, the keeper of the table invari- 
ably losing. Indeed, the game seems absurdly easy, as there is always 
a small black speck on the back of the winning card, and every on- 
looker thinks it a certainty to point out thie card. At last, after the 
dealer had lost repeatedly, a man came out of the tent behind the table, 
saying, ‘Come, now, partner, you had better stop; this won’t do.’ To 
which he replies, ‘ By golly, I will play till I lose every cent I have in 
the world. I must win nine times out of ten, and I am ready to bet 


any gentleman one hundred dollars that he does not point out the right | revolver, and used it on the smallest provocation, or even out of mere 


| ecard this time.’ 





The truth is, the men who had staked and won were 
what we call confederates, and what are here called ‘cappers.’ They 
certainly played their parts exceedingly well, and would have imposed 
on any other set of spectators than one composed of old Californians, 
who are too knowing birds to be caught by the chaff of card-sharpers. 
They are well acquainted with the trick of the game. I saw a poor 
German baker, destitute of experience, and endowed with but little 
sense, dispossessed in a few minutes of all that he had in his pockets. 
The trick consists in being able to deceive the spectator by shifting 
the small black speck on the back of the cards in such a way as to 
make him point to the wrong one. When the betting is real, the 
‘bank’ never loses.” 


ENTERING CALIFORNIA. 


“Summit Station, though the highest point on this line, is not so 
high as Sherman Station on the Union Pacific. It is seven thousand 
and forty-two feet above the level of the sea. This represents not the 
altitude of the Sierra Nevada range, but only the elevation of this 
mountain-pass. Above the station the peaks of the mountains tower 
cloudward. The scene is one of unprecedented grandeur. Owing to 
the delay caused by the accident I have described, the speed of the 
train had been increased. The engine-driver had been running extra 
risks in order, as the Americans phrase it, to ‘make time,’ so as to 
arrive ‘on time.’ The descent was thus made with exceptional ra- 
pidity. From Summit Station to Sacramento the distance is one hun- 
dred and five miles. Between these places the descent from a height 
nearly half as great as that of Mont Blanc to fifty-six feet above the sea- 
level has to be made. The velocity with which the train rushed down 
this incline, and the suddenness with which it wheeled round the curves, 
produced a sensation which cannot be reproduced in words. The line 
is carried along the edge of declivities stretching downward for two or 
three thousand feet, and in some parts on a narrow ledge which had 
been excavated from the mountain-side by men swung from the upper 
parts in baskets. The speed under these circumstances seemed. ter- 
rific. The axle-boxes smoked with the friction, and the odor of burn- 
ing wood pervaded the cars. The wheels were nearly red-hot. In 
the darkness of the night they resembled disks of flame. Glad though 


| all were to reach Sacramento, not a few were specially thankful to 


have reached it with whole limbs and unbruised bodies. 

“The charm of the last few hours is indescribable. It owed its 
effect to the striking contrast between the experience of the past and 
the pleasure of the moment. To nothing can it so aptly be compared 
as to that impressive passage in the inspired vision of the great Italian 
poet which tells how, after having painfully traversed the circles of 
hell, he at last entered the ‘dolorous realm’ ribbed in everlasting ice, 
then, issuing forth through an outlet, he returned to the ‘ bright world,’ 
beheld the beauteous sights of heaven, and saw the stars again. But 
a few hours ago we were passing through a region in which desolation 
reigned supreme; a region of sage-brush and alkali-dust, of bitter 
water and unkindly skies. Still more recently the icy winds of the 
snow-crowned Sierras had chilled us to the bone. The transition was 
sudden and the transformation magical. The sun descended in a flood 
of glory toward the Pacific Ocean, while the train was spinning down 
the ringing grooves of the mountains. The canopy of azure over- 
head, unflecked by a cloud and spangled with myriads of brilliant 
stars, surpassed in loveliness the brightest and most serene sky which 
ever enchanted the dweller on the luxuriant shores of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. No Italian air was ever more balmy, nor evening breeze 
through vineyard or olive grove more grateful to the senses than the 
soft wind which, tempered by the coolness of the distant ocean and 
odorous with the rich perfumes of the neighboring plains, now fanned 
our cheeks and gave a fresh zest to life.” 


SACRAMENTO, 


“ After all that I have said about this city, it may be a surprise to 
read that the number of its inhabitants does not exceed between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand. It is the more noteworthy, then, that 
it should merit so much attention. A glance at the spacious streets 
stretching away on all sides for long distances leads the beholder to 
suppose that, as the area of the city is large, the number of its citizens 
must be large also. The majority of the houses have gardens attached 
to them. Rows of stately trees line many of the streets. The vege- 
tation is on a scale of tropical richness. The weeds appear to be 
shrubs, and the shrubs resemble small trees. Other pests besides 
weeds abound here in rank profusion. The mosquito-cuvtains which 
closely surround the beds are significant tokens of the prevalence of a 
form of insect-life with which most persons would gladly dispense. 

“When it is considered that not many years ago Sacramento was 
the haunt of the most reckless and depraved of the earth; the tempo- 
rary home of men who came to dig for gold, and who lavished the 
gold of which they became possessed in riotous living and in the 
vilest profligacy, the marvel is to find how thorough has been the 
change, how complete the purification. The streets of Sacramento 
are as quiet at night as the streets of Boston. A Maine liquor law is 
unknown, drinking-customs are in the ascendant, yet drunkenness is 
not the vice of the majority. Whereas formerly every man carried a 
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wantonness of brutality, it is now the exception to go armed, and the 
rare exception to hear of dastardly murders having been committed 
either in passion or cold blood, At night the streets are ablaze with 
gas and guarded by vigilant policemen. The peace is strictly pre- 
served, and the lawless stand in terror of the judges. One relic of the 
olden times still survives. Gaming, the miner’s favorite pastime, 
flourishes in defiance of the law, or, perhaps, with the connivance of 
the authorities.” 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


“ From points about which travellers differ, it is a pleasure to turn 
to one about which there has been, and must be, perfect unanimity. 
The beauty of the women is without the pale of controversy. It can- 
not be likened to the beauty for which English girls are deservedly 
and universally admired; for which Italian maidens have been im- 
mortalized on canvas or in verse; for which the sprightly damsels of 
France and the coquettish ladies of Spain have won applause, and by 
means of which they have made conquests. If I were to select a par- 
ticular locality in the United States, I might truthfully compare the 
type of beauty predominant there to that of a particular country in 
the Old World. But America is a world in itself. Within the bounds 
of the Republic of the West are all the climates which give diversity 
to Europe, from Rome to Copenhagen and from London to Madrid. 
Where climates vary, female faces vary also. In New England may 
be seen those delicately-chiselled features and transparent complex- 
ions which in Europe are characteristic of the fascinating beauties of 
the North. In the Southern States the imperious and indolent Span- 
ish women, with their amorous eyes and raven hair, have been repro- 
duced at the distance of many thousand miles from Andalusia and 
Castile. Let the traveller cross the continent till the Pacific slope is 
reached, and there the soft and delicate beauty of Italy, combined with 
an intelligence wholly American and a physique wholiy English, de- 
lights and surprises him. Nor are good looks the sole dower of 
American girls. They are more French than English in the acuteness 
with which they argue. They are passionately fond of the frivolities 
of existence, yet they follow with interest the course of the graver 
topics of the day. On political questions they are ready to take sides, 
and they discuss the issues involved in a controversy with zest and 
understanding. Their patriotism is not a profession, but a passion. 
The intensity of their devotion to their country imparted superhuman 
vigor to the struggle when North and South faced each other in battle 
array. The women of the South were the soul of the Confederacy. 
The women of the North saved the Union. If the women of America 
were more kindly disposed toward England, the relations between the 
two countries, at this moment, would be more cordial and more se- 
cure,” 


FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND. 


‘Nothing gratified me more than the feeling of kindliness toward 
the Old Country which I found pervading the American people. The 
bitter and undying animosity about which much has been written ex- 
ists on paper only, or in the distempered minds of irreconcilable Fe- 
nians. In this particular the press is not a faithful exponent of the 
public sentiment. A disposition to construe in the worst sense all 
the actions of the United Kingdom and to discredit her on every occa- 
sion and in every imaginable way, is certainly the characteristic of the 
press of New York. I believe this to be mere sound and fury, wholly 
devoid of significance. It is the relic of a traditionary policy, rather 
than the token of a living and active hostility. To find a parallel to 
it, we have not far to seek. Long after the English people were on a 
footing of amity with the French, the tone of the press toward France 
was little more friendly and complimentary than in the days when it 
was the bad fashion to style Frenchmen our hereditary foes. The 
change in public opinion has now been responded to by the press of 
England, while that of France, reluctant to allow old jealousies to sub- 
side into oblivion, still harps on the imaginary plots and intrigues of 
perfidious Albion.” 





ABOUT CIGARS. 





T is strange, among nations of smokers other than the Cubans or 
Spaniards, how little understood are the distinctive marks by 
which manufacturers indicate the make, shape, size, color, and quality 
of cigars. 
One may frequently hear gentlemen offer a Concha, a Regalia, or 
a Londres, under the impression that they convey the idea of some 
superior brand of especially fine quality. Instead of this, they only 
offer a cigar of a certain size or shape, the quality of which may be 
any thing, from the finest “Upmann” or “ Cabarga” to the poorest 
“Connecticut.” Or you are offered a good Maduro, which is not made 
by Ar. Maduro, but is simply a cigar of a ripe or dark color. 
To any one with a very scant smattering of Spanish the various 


The first and most important of these is, of course, the brand— 
so called from being usually burned on the box by a hot iron. This 
is either the name of the individual proprietor, the manufacturing 
firm, or the special fancy name given to the factory, in accordance 
with a Cuban custom which so designates their retail-shops—as, “ The 
Pearl,” “The Rose of Seville,” etc.—or as though Ball, Black & Co.’s 
establishment were hore known as the “ Golden Eagle,” instead of by 
their name. 

The brands, then, are either such as “ Upmann & Co.,” “ Cabaiias 
y Carbajal,” “Cabarga & Co.,” or the well-known “ Figaro,” “ La Co- 
rona” (“The Crown”)—Antonio Cabarga’s brand—or “ Flor del Fu- 
mar” (“ The Flower of Smoking ”)—Barruete’s brand—lately coming 
into high favor. These are the special trade-marks of the factories 
indicated. 

Next in order comes the indication of style—i. e., size and shape— 
and the terms used are, as a rule, common to all manufacturers, very 
few making any designated shape or size exclusivel,. 

This mark is stencilled, usually, on the front of the box. The 
best known, and most familiar of these to our ears now, are : 

Regalia—about the same as our word “ present,” or “ gift "—tae 

largest ordinary size. 

Media Regalia—half Regalia—a smaller cigar. 

Regalia del Rey—King Regalia—smaller. 

Regalia de la Reina—Queen Regalia—smaller still. 

Londres—London—a medium size for length and thickness, so 

called as being a favorite size in Englund. 

Brevas—named from a luscious variety of the fig grown in Spain. 

Concha—meaning a “ shell,” but really named after the late Cap- 

tain-General Concha. 

Conchas de Regalo—Conchas for presents. 

Vapoleones and Imperiales are extra-large fancy sizes, but little 

used, except for showy presents. 

Besides these, there are some compound indicators of size and 
style—as, Regalia Britanica, Regalia de Londres, Londres Cortes 
(short), and others. 

Among shape and size marks there are two, now seldom heard, 
but no doubt familiar to many readers—the 7rabuco (‘“‘ Blunderbuss ”’), 
a short, thick, “ dumpy” cigar; and its direct opposite, the Panetela 
(“ Sponge-cake ”), a long, slim article, apt to be hard-rolled and diffi- 
cult to smoke, evidently the sort referred to by Dr. Holmes in his 
“ Latter-Day Warnings ”"— 

“When Cuba's weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist." 

Another indicator of the style of cigar, or, more properly, its 
style of packing, is found in two words—Cilindrados and Prensados— 
which may be applied to any size and shape. The first merely signi- 
fies that they are in cylindrical bunches, rolled in paper or tied with 
ribbon ; the second, that they are pressed while moist, so as to present 
two flat surfaces. 

The indications of shape, size, and style, are collectively under- 
stood by the Havana makers as the Vitola—accent on the second 
syllable. 

Next in order come the indices of quality, or grade of tobacco. 
Flor (“ Flower”) is now the most usual mark for the best, or what 
used to be called “Firsts; Segundo (“Second”), or, with some 
makers, Superior, for the next. Lower grades, known as “ Thirds,” 
are not generally marked, although some factories use Bueno (‘ Good”) 
for that quality. 

These marks are stencilled, usually, on one end of the box, while 
on the other is the indication of color. This is, of course, expressed 
by the proper Spanish word, as: 

Claro—clear, i. e., light-colored. 

Colorado (literally, red)—brown. 

Maduro (ripe, mature)—dark. 

Oscuro (obscure)—very dark. 

These, again, are combined to fit intermediate shades—as, Co/ora- 
do-Claro (light brown), Colorado-Maduro (dark brown). These guides 
to color are, however, not very accurate, as the “Light Brown” of 
one box may open as dark as the simple “ Brown” of another. 

A still lighter color than Claro—seldom seen here, as it goes 
mostly to Spain—is Pajizo, or straw-color, a very mild grade of the 
weed, which, if my memory serves me, used to be known as Jn- 
juriado, 





marks used by the trade on their cigar-boxes are readily explainable. 





With these explanations, then, it will be readily understood that, 
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if a friend offers a “Regalia del Rey, Cabarga, Colorado, Flor,” he 
tenders a Cabarga’s King Regalia, Brown, First Quality, and I can 
only add that it is hard to beat. 

Fashion is fickle in cigars, as in other matters, and the brand or 
shape in vogue to-day is out of favor to-morrow. The once popular 
Normas and Noriegas have disappeared, like the Trabucos and Panete- 
las ; and that old favorite, the little black Principe, of fine Yara to- 
bacco, with its snow-white ash, is no more seen of men. In those 
days, too, a first-class cigar could be had for thirty dollars the thousand 
—the “ good old times!” Hheu fugaces ! How have the smoky risen ! 


A. Sreere Penn. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DARWINISM.—APES OR FROGS? 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sir: Your criticisms of Darwin’s “ Descent of Man,” in the Jour- 
nau of February 11, 1871, are very just. That word assumption tells 
the whole tale. The facts on which he relies to prove his theory of 
development are not selected as judiciously as they might have been. 
There are difficulties in the ape theory that he does not remove, and 
some of them would not be in his way if he had given us frogs, in- 
stead of monkeys, as our ancestors 

It is certain the frog contains many bones which correspond with 
the bones of man, and, if there is any difference, it may be accounted 
for on the ground of development. The same is true of the brains of 
the two types. As to the similarity of disease, there is not a school-boy 
who has not heard that, by a certain process, the frog can cause the 
hand of a man to become full of warts, and although the frog has great 
tenacity of life, yet in the process of pouncing, or lofty tumbling, both 
frogs and men find death, or bruises. That frogs will eat something 
that men eat, though men sometimes eat them, can easily be proved. As 
for parasites, internal and external, the frog has them in abundance. 

The frog is developed from an ovule; and no observation, as yet, 
proves “ that, at a later period when the extremities are developed, 
the feet of frogs, and lizards, and birds, no less than the hands and 
feet of men, do not arise from the same fundamental form.” 

Man has a love and a talent for music. So has the frog. I had 
for several years a frog under my steps, that always came out of an 
evening when I was playing the flute, and jumping upon my foot would 
remain there as long as I played. Then, for their own music! For hours 
I have listened to them in concert, and in time, causing the marshes 
and the lakes and ponds to resound with every note and every key of 
the gamut. Even blind Tom is compelled to own himself vanquished 
at his efforts to imitate their multitudinous variations. Jenny Lind 
and Mr. Kellogg give it up in despair. The tongue of the frog much 
resembles that of a man, and the vocal organs need only further de- 
velopment to make them perfect. With but little stretch of imagina- 
tion the searcher of lost cattle has heard the frogs say, “ Bob Jones, 
Bob Jones, here’s your cows, here’s your cows.” And when he has 
waded into the swamp, and become nearly overwhelmed, he has been 
derided with “ Ay, ye fool; ay, ye fool.” If this is not so, then often 
in my infancy my nurse deceived me by a most Miinchhausen story. 

That frogs sometimes try to metamorphose themselves into other 
animals by swelling, we have the authority of sop, that most veri- 
table of all fable-writers. Their bursting up without succeeding is 
very much like some of Darwin’s developed apes. The assumption, 
from analogy, that either man or ape came first from frogs, is 
as strong as assumption ought to be. And, if Darwin had only 
started with the frog, he would have saved himself from that cruel 
blow you gave him when you said, “He has not been able to find, 
in the whole course of Nature, one single proof to confirm his assump- 
tion—not a monkey changing into a man—or a fish growing into a 
land animal.” Here, sir, I beg you to turn Darwin’s attention to the 
frog. What do we see? All the conditions of his theories com- 
plied with. What is that we seein the still water? A nebula or 
molluscous something; in it an ovule, in that ovule protoplasm, or 
force, or motion, or life, or something, call it nature, if you please, 
that develops into a living being and grows. It seems to be a kind of 
fish. It grows, and has gills, and mouth, anda finny tail. We call it 
atadpole. Watchit! Its tail grows shorter, contracts, becomes entire- 
ly absorbed, disappears as completely as the hole of the Know-Noth- 


ing’s cave, into which, after he had entered it, he took the hole in with 





him, and left not a trace behind. No“ one or two basal ones only 
embedded ;” but, as the old. negro shouted, in response to the 
prayer that the power of Satan might be curtailed, “ Amen, cut he 
tail smack, smooth off!” The whole tail is gone, so that even McAllis- 
ter’s microscopes cannot detect in the os coccyx any remains of it! 
And still, look! See the arms and legs, the hands and feet, the 
thumb and great toe, waiting to be modified, developed, whenever it 
shall be necessary for this now four-footed or rather biped and bimanus 
animal to become aman! See this singuiar development, adapted to 
live in water, living on land, climbing trees, trying to stand upright, 
using its hands; acquainted with botany, not only with the plant’s 
appearance or form, but its medicinal virtues, as is manifest from its 
eating plantain to cure the bite of a spider; and say, what presump- 
tion there is in the assumption that it may not yet be developed into 
aman; nay, that it has not been! Is not this theory all the more 
probable, because facts, things visible and tangible, prove the change, 
and the entire absorption of the tail? It is true, Darwin main- 
tains that the “ tail is not of much importance to some animals.” My 
great favorite, sop, whose animals had all been developed into talk- 
ative and talking things, contradicts this assumption. A certain fox 
called a convention of his kind. He spoke to them about the useless- 
ness of tails; told them, as Darwin does, “ that all tails taper tow- 
ard the end” (except the broad-tailed sheep) whether they be long or 
short; that they might become subject to “atrophy of the terminal 
bones, and so become completely embedded within the body, and 
leave nothing but an os coccyx, consisting of a few basal and taper- 
ing segments of an ordinary tail.” He advised them to escape this 
atrophy by cutting their tails off at once. An old fox, given to as- 
sumptions, suggested that it was possible this truly benevolent advice 
might have resulted from the fact that this friend of tailless foxes had 
lost his own in some predatory excursion. On examination and an ap- 
peal to facts, the convention voted against the recommendation, and 
kept their tails. The acknowledgment “ that no explanation has ever 
been given of the loss of the tail of man or monkey” is a presump 
tive assumption that man had a tail, or is developed from a race that 
had. Take the frog for the origin, and we have the facts of the tail 
and its disappearance; and of a wonderfully progressive development, 
from the mollusca to the thing that in many things resembles some 
things in man. Why reject facts and frame theories on assumptions ? 
As Nature, without any wise forethought, or well-planned, watchful, 
designed system, only develops, or, in other words, as there is no supe- 
rior, superintending power but Nature working by protoplasm, one 
presumption or assumption is as good as another. Let us, therefore, 
take the frog instead of the ape for our ancestor. Or, if Darwin pre- 
fers it, let the apes which have lost their tails be developed from the 
frog, and the frog from the tadpole, and the tadpole be developed 
throughout all developments down to the time when Nothing gave the 
order, “‘ Go it blind, but develop as you go.” Surely we ought not to be 
ashamed to own our origin to a blind chance, a nothing, nor blamed 
for the developments of a being whose “eminent distinction is the 
want of tail,” nor for being like our ancestors, 

Still, in spite of “science,” and of Mr. Darwin’s “ facts,” I must 
be permitted to believe that there is a God who made, sustains, and 
governs all things, and that He made us, and is our Father. 


T. P. &. 








SONNET. 





—— things there are that may be, spite of Fate, 
And some there are that must be, spite of men: 
Infinity can choose not but create ; 
Mortality can ’scape not, but again 
Must render back that which no rendering shows, 
For, wanting that which yet it must become, 
E’en while it rendereth into this it grows— 
Yet oft best speech is still while lips are dumb. 
Faith is not faith that less than all believeth, 
Nor love is love that loveth as it will; 
Love giveth ever more than it receiveth, 
And ever, as it giveth, groweth still. 
Death lives in life, and life in dying breath— 
Love, e’en in dying, all things vanquisheth. 
L. Bruce Moors, 
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| ees new school of poetry which has so 

suddenly sprung up is at present the 
inost noticeable feature of our literature. The 
“ Heathen Chinee,” of Mr. Brett Harte, and 
the “ Little Breeches,” of Mr. John Hay, the 
leading specimens of this new school, are 
popular to an extent almost without example. 
Quotations from them are heard on every side 
and among all classes, and they are even gain- 
ing currency in England, though their pe- 
euliarly American humor is hardly likely to 
be fully relished in that country. The secret 
of this universal popularity is, of course, their 
humor, their keen though good-natured satire, 
the freshness of their topics, and their strong 
and racy flavor of Western life. The China- 
man is just now one of the chief problems 
of American politics and society, and Mr. 
Harte has hit with admirable force and fe- 
licity the main features of his Californian con- 
nection with the “ ’Melican man.” We presume 
that most of our readers have seen the poem, 
but, even those who have, will be glad to have 
it in a form for permanent preservation, and 
we shall, therefore, copy it, premising that it 
professes to be the “plain language” of a 
Californian rowdy, who calls himself “ Truth- 
ful James.” It appeared first in the Overland 
Monthly : 


“ Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


“ Ah Sin wae his name ; 
And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 
But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


“It was August the third ; 
And quite soft was the skies ; 
Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 
Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


“ Which we had a small game, 
And Ab Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and bland. 


“ Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve ; 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


“ But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see— 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


“ Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, * Can this be? 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor ’— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


“Tn the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed, 
Like the leaves on the strand, 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
Tn the game ‘ he did not understand.’ 
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| “In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four jacks— 
| Which was coming it strong ; 
| Yet I state but the facts ; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


* Which is whv I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


Very touching is the righteous horror of 
the virtuous Mr. Bill Nye and his confederate 
on discovering the duplicity of the “ heathen 
Chinee” with “his smile that was childlike 
and bland,” and very effective his mournful 
expression of the great Californian politico- 
economical truth that “ we are ruined by Chi- 
nese cheap labor,” and very satisfactory also 
his vigorous vindication of Christian and 
Caucasian morality when he “went for that 
heathen Chinee.” It is to these skilful touch- 
es, appealing to current topics and to the pas- 
sion for our national game of euchre, that the 
poem owes its great popularity.—“ Little 





Breeches” belongs evidently to the same 
school as the “ Heathen Chinee,” but its topic 
is theological, not political. It is a Pike- 
County view of special providences, and is 
meant to be religious and reverential in 
thought, however rough and rowdy in expres- 
sion : 


“IT don't go much on religion, 

I never ain’t had no show ; 

But I've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o° things I know. 

I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
And free-will, and that sort of thing— 

But I b’lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever sence one night last spring. 


“T come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe come along— 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt him to chaw terbacker, 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 


*“ The snow come down like a blanket 

As I passed by Taggart’s store. 

I went in for a jug of molasses, 
And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started— 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches, and all. 


“* Hell-to-split over the prairie! 
I was almost froze with skeer ; 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And sarched for *em far and near. 
At last we struck hosses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found. 


* And here all hope soured on me, 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid— 
I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 


By this, the torches was played out, 
And me and Ierul Parr 





Went off for some wood to a sheep-fold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


“ We found it at last, and a little shed 

Where they shut up the lainbs at night. 

We looked in, and seen them huddled thar 
So warm and sleepy and white. 

And THar sot Little Breeches and chirped 
As peart as ever you see, 

*I want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me!’ 





“ How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 


The humor of this, it will be seen, con- 
sists in the contrast between the good little 
boy of Pike County— 

* Peart and chipper and sassy 
Always ready to swear and fight *— 

and the good little boy of the regions where 
Sunday-schools are in vogue. The Pike- 
County father regards the ability of his four- 
year-old son to swear, fight, and “ chaw ter- 
backer,” as something to be proud of, and as 
comprising just the qualities and accomplish- 
ments that would recommend the young in- 
nocent to the consideration and care of the 
angels. He is not surprised, therefore, to find 
his little lamb among the other lambs, and 
holds it perfectly natural and proper that his 
first remark after his miraculous deliverance 
should be a “ peart” demand for “a chaw of 
terbacker.” The closing lines of the poem 
seem to many persons irreverent. But we 
have heard a clergyman of unquestionable 
piety, who is himself an accomplished poct, 
say that he liked them better than any other 
part of the poem. They were coarse in ex- 
pression, according to the refined notions of 
the East, but their meaning was sound and 
just. It was only the Pike-County way ot 
expressing a truth, which no one would deny 
that angels occupied in saving little children 
were better employed than they would be if 
standing idle in heaven.—The new school, of 
which we have given the best specimens, is in 
a vein very easily worked, as is shown by the 
multitude of imitations that have already ap- 
peared. It has, however, the high merit of 
raciness, of intelligibility, and of being in- 
tensely American. Its chief danger is that 
it will come to an untimely end by the process 
expressively described in its own dialect as 
being “ run into the ground.” 





A writer in one of our weekly jour- 
nals opens an article as follows: “The dis- 
ciples of the late Mr. Buckle must have begun 
at least to doubt the prophetic character of 
their master from the signal contradiction 
which the facts of the last twenty years have 
given to his assertion that nations had grown 
too wise to go to war any more. The cheer- 
ful facility of that superficial philosopher in 
picking out and arranging his facts, and then 
drawing from them conclusions to suit him- 
self, has ceased, we believe, to impose upon 
many minds; and the immortality of his 
fame as an historian has probably seen its 
best days.” One of the difficulties usually 
occurring in an argument is to make your op- 
ponent state your position in the matter cor 
rectly. The author of the above sentences 
proves Buckle to have been a false prophet 
and a superficial philosopher by simply at- 
tributing to him sentiments that he never ut- 
tered. Mr. Buckle did not say, and we have 
examined his pages carefully to ascertain the 
facts in the case, that “nations have grown 
too wise to go to war anymore.” He simply, 
with almost unnecessary elaboration and anal- 
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ysis, argues that the war-spirit is on the de- 
cline; and he points out with absolute con- 
clusiveness the different elements in modern 
society that are antagonistic to the spirit of 
war. Can anybody deny that war is looked 
upon in a very different light from what it was 
in the middle ages? Is not the very spirit 
with which the war between France and Prus- 
sia has been condemned by people every- 
where, a proof of all that Buckle utters upon 
the subject? The writer from whom we have 
quoted seems to be unable to see a difference 
between a tendency and a consummation. 
Because war has just devastated one of the 
great civilized countries, he immediately as- 
sumes that all theories as to the decline of 
the spirit of warfare in the advance of civiliza- 
tion are false. In all social movements there 
are perturbations, and the critic is superficial 
who does not perceive this fact, not the phi- 
losopher whose generalizations are broad 
enough to reach beyond them. 


—— The Worcester Spy, one of the lead- 
ing papers of Massachusetts, whose editor, 
Hon, J. D. Baldwin, for many years a member 
of Congress, is an eminent Sanscrit scholar, 
and author of a very learned work on Prehis- 
toric Nations, speaks of the JourNat in terms 
which we are proud to quote. It says: 
“ ApPLETONS’ JouRNAL is one of the best pub- 
lications of the kind in the English language. 
It is edited with remarkable intelligence and 
good judgment, and each volume is a small 
library of miscellaneous reading—literary, his- 
torical, biographical, and scientific. There are 
sketches of traveland observation, illustrated 
descriptions of mechanical industry, and pa- 
pers on art. Four volumes have been com- 
pleted, and the first monthly part of the fifth 
volume has appeared. The bound volumes 
(handsome quartos of some eight hundred 
pages each, not including the supplements) 
contain a great amount of useful and enter- 
taining matter, all specially prepared for this 
publication, and a great abundance of well- 
executed pictorial illustrations. Many of the 
pictorials are portraits. Beethoven, Thiers, 
Hawthorne, William Gilmore Simms, Von 
Moltke, Trochu, Max Miiller, Ruskin, Barry 
Cornwall, and Charles Lever, are among those 
depicted in the fourth volume, Many of the 
illustrations are remarkably well conceived 
and very spirited. A series of articles en- 
titled ‘ Picturesque America,’ which was be- 
gun in the latter part of volume four, is con- 
tinued in that which began with the present 
year. The publishers aim to make this series 
of illustrated papers attractive; and, as 
‘America’ presents a wide field, it may be- 
come extensive. But the illustrations of 


- American scenery are not confined to this se- 


ries. In the volume just closed will be found 
illustrated sketches of scenery among the 
Adirondacks, around Seneca Lake, and in the 
Indian country. We may add that Appte- 
tons’ JourNAL is fit to have a place in any 
family where intelligence, good taste, and 
purity of mind, are encouraged.” 





For many nights Mr. Edwin Forrest 


has been acting Lear before New-York au- 
diences. This personation ought to be wit- 
nessed by all persons having « love for high 
art. When this veteran actor shall leave the 





stage—an event that cannot be far distant— 
there will pass with him a grand method, of 
which he is now nearly the only representa- 
tive. The whole tendency of the drama is 
now toward the simple and the realistic. Just 
as painters delight in cabinet genre pictures 
instead of the old historic canvases, our new 
actors have only taste and facility in the 
pretty trifles of French comedy. Those who 
attempt the higher ranges of the drama are, 
for the most part, but little imbued with the 
true histrionic dignity; they neither grasp so 
forcibly, delineate so clearly, nor illustrate so 
consummately, as the old masters of tragedy 
did. There is no one, for instance, on the 
stage now, excepting Forrest, who can at all 
personate a character like Lear. This splen- 
did historic figure needs the massive method, 
the accurate elaboration, the careful study, 
the perfect knowledge of the art, of which 
Kemble, Siddons, and Kean, were exponents. 
Forrest is very far, indeed, from being an 
imitator of these distinguished actors, but he 
has a dramatic genius as powerful as theirs, 
and an art, like theirs, based on the most 
searching study. Two weeks since we spoke 
of an unjust prejudice entertained by many 
people against Forrest. He is wrongfully 
supposed by these persons to be representa- 
tive solely of a loud and rude method of act- 
ing. Whoever sees his personation of Lear 
must admit the utter mistake of this supposi- 
tion. We certainly prefer the quieter touches 
of his acting—gems often of rare beauty; 
but we doubt whether the severest critic would 
accuse his rendition of the choleric, inflam- 
mable, passionate old king as being in any 
wise too vehement. If there is vehemence in 
the powerful passages, there are marvellous 
pathos, rich and mellow repose, fine concep- 
tions, apparent at every step. It seems to us 
the most perfect dramatic study now on the 
stage. It is very much to be regretted that 
Forrest gives Tate’s stage-version of the play 
rather than the unaltered original, which Mac- 
ready restored to the stage. It is stated that 
Mr. Forrest at one time contemplated adopt- 
ing the true Shakespearian play, but for some 
reason he changed his mind, and has adhered 
to the old stage-version. 





One of two sisters, who for many 
years have sung pleasant strains of love, 
and beauty, and duty, has, in the fulness of 
fame, but with years too few, passed into a 
land whieh she believed closely bordered this. 
Atice Caryis dead! Perhaps of all the poets 
of America whose rank has not been quite 
of the highest, Alice Cary has enjoyed the 
largest appreciation and the widest fame. Her 
poems have been, in the best sense of a term 
now become commonplace, household words. 
They have cheered, they have sweetened, they 
have refined, they huve touched with quiet and 
subtile power, the hearts of thousands living 
in humble cottages, in the obscure by-ways of 
life. She probably came nearer to the senti- 
ments and sympathies of the multitude than 
many of greater fame. She understood the 
level of the heart—the emotions, and tastes, 
and aspirations, and desires, and pleasures, 
of the pure and simple—even if she did not 
always reach the heights of art. Not that 
her skill was inferior to her power ; the meas- 
ure of her performance was always equal to 





the measure of her conception. Very few 
have the highest flight, but then very: few 
have the gaze to follow them. The average 
appreciation is kindled quicker by the grace, 
simplicity, and naturalness of a poet like 
Alice Cary, than by the more ambitious strains 
of others. It is a mistake, however, to make 
comparisons of this character. In Art as in 
Nature inferiority is in execution, not in 
measure; the violet is as admirable as the 
oak, the dove as the eagle. Alice Cary was a 
native of Ohio, the daughter of a farmer liv- 
ing near Cincinnati, and, with slender advan- 
tages of education, began early in life to con- 
tribute to the newspapers and magazines es- 
says, sketches, and poems. In 1850 a volume 
of poems, the joint work of herself and her 
younger sister Pheebe, appeared in Philadel- 
phia. In the same year, we believe, the sis- 
ters removed to this city, where they have 
ever since resided, esteemed and beloved by a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances, 
Alice, in 1851, published a romantic poem 
entitled “ Hualco,” which was followed, the 
next year, by “Lyra, and other Poems,” and 
by a new collection of poems in 1855. She 
published, under the title of “ Clovernook,” a 
series of sketches of Western life and scenery, 
and also four novels, “ Hagar,” “‘ Married, not 
mated,” “ Hollywood,” and “The Bishop's 
Son.” She also published, in 1866, “ Lyr 
ics and Hymns;” in 1867, “The Lover's 
Diary;” and, still later, “ Snow - Berries,” 
a book for children. Many of her works 
have been reprinted in England, and have 
received there a cordial welcome. She was 
an occasional contributor to this journal, 
in which her last article, “* The Great Secret,” 
appeared in the number bearing date Feb- 
ruary 4th, only eight days before her death. 
She died on the morning of February 12th, 
after a long and painful illness, at fifty years 
of age. 


Literary Hotes. 


ROFESSOR SEELEY has lectured before 

the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 

on the qualities, characters, and works of 
Goethe. The substance of his address was as 
follows: ‘ Realism was the first characteristic 
of Goethe; he was a realist in art, and his im- 
agination had a vast fund of observation to 
work upon. What he wanted was a biograph- 
ical subject, and with ‘such subjects he was 
most at home when he had studied them at 
first hand. For that reason he liked best to 
describe himself, so much so that he had gone 
so far as to speak of the mass of his works as 
one great chapter of personal confession. His 
second characteristic was grace ; no writer that 
ever lived had that gift in a more eminent de- 
gree. Thethird characteristic of Goethe, and 
one of perhaps greater importance than either 
of the others, was, that he possessed them both 
in pertection. There were, however, very 
striking and very distinct limitations to 
Goethe's intellect and power. He had ever an 
unconquerable aversion to mathematics, logic, 
and metaphysics. Professor Seeley was in- 
clined to think that this aversion was due to 
the fact that those three sciences came under 
the category of abstract sciences ; and Goethe’s 
mind ever required to be arrested, in the first 
place at least, by the concrete. That state of 


| mind might be, perhaps, expressed by saying 
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that Goethe was rather a sage than a philoso- 
pher.” 


John Esten Cooke’s “ Life of General Lee,” 
which will soon appear from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co., is an elaborate biography, in- 
cluding an accurate but dramatic and pictu- 
resque history of those military transactions in 
Virginia of which General Lee was the distin- 
guished leader. This ‘‘ Life of General Lee” 
was commenced five years ago, in 1866, and the 
author then informed General Lee of his pur- 
pose. The general, in reply, assured him that 
the work “‘ would not interfere with any that 
he might have in contemplation; he had not 
written a line of any work as yet, and might 
never do so, but, should he write a history of 
the campaigns of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, the proposed work would be rather an 
assistance than a hinderance.’”’ As Colonel 
Cooke, in his letter, had offered to discontinue 
the work, if not agreeable to Géneral Lee, this 
reply is an obvious sanction of the author’s de- 
sign. It is prepared by a man of large lit- 
erary experience, who served in the Virginia 
campaigns, and saw much of what he de- 
scribes ; and General Lee’s sanction of his de- 
sign arose from his knowledge of Colonel 
Cooke’s peculiar fitness for the task. The 
general has died without executing his at one 
time contemplated labor; and this biography 
must, in a certain sense, fill the place, as re- 
gards the historv of the Virginia campaigns, 
that Lee’s own history would have done, had 
he lived to write it. 


A critic who has read the advanced sheets 
of Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Man,” says: ‘*‘ What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Darwin’s thesis, 
that man has arisen within the order of Nature, 
and by secondary causes, one thing is certain, 
he has produced a most fascinating book on 
life, and which will do more than any book 
has ever done before to create a kindly interest 
in the inferior orders of animate beings. A 
blow is given such as has never before been 
dealt to that false dignity of human nature 
which has no better basis than man’s ignorant 
contempt of the creatures below him. I have 
never before had so sympathetic an interest in 
my neglected relations, the so-called brutes. 
Mr. Darwin has towed up the whole animal 
kingdom and anchored it in closer human 
neighborhood ; and, if Mr. Bergh will turn col- 
porteur for the diffusion of this book, he will 
be taking the most efficient means for securing 
the object he has at heart—the more Christian 
treatment of the dumb creatures which suffer 
so much from human brutality.”’ 


Judd’s “ Margaret”? has been considered 
one of the most original and characteristic of 
American novels—a book thoroughly pervaded 
with the atmosphere of New-England life, and 
a perfect reflex of the idiosyncrasies and tem- 
perament of her people as they were exhibited 
in days before the Revolution. But the Lon- 
don Saturday Review pronounces it—incompre- 
hensible! The same great authority disposes 
of a new edition of Walt Whitman’s poems in 
this wise: ‘‘Mr. Walt Whitman publishes or 
republishes three volumes of what he calls 
poetry—probably because it is not prose.” 


A new uniform edition of the novels of Miss 
Yonge is now issuing from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. “ The Heir of Redclyffe”’ and 
** Heartsease” are ready, each volume accom- 
panied with a new illustration, and the series 
bound in a unique and handsome style. Miss 
Yonge’s novels still retain a share of the great 
popularity they enjoyed on their first appear- 
ance, and this new, tasteful edition is in re- 





sponse to a demand for a uniform and satisfac- 
tory issue of her books. 


Mr. St. George Mivart, an English naturalist, 
has just published a work entitled “ Genesis 
of Species,” which is an attempt to disprove 
the Darwinian theory. Here is an outline of 
the arguments which Mr. Mivart undertakes to 
substantiate : 

That ‘* Natural Selection” is incompetent 
to account for the incipient stages of useful 
structures. 

That it does not harmonize with the coex- 
istence of closely-similar structures of diverse 
origin. 

That there are grounds for thinking that 
specific differences may be developed suddenly 
instead of gradually. 

That the opinion that species have definite 
though very different limits to their variability 
is still tenable. 

That certain fossil transitional forms are 
absent, which might have been expected to be 
present. 

That some facts of geographical distribution 
supplement other difficulties. 

That the objection drawn from the physio- 
logical difference between “species”? and 
** races” still exists unrefuted. 

That there are many remarkable phenomena 
in organic forms upon which ‘* Natural Selec- 
tion”? throws no light whatever, but the expla- 
nations of which, if they could be attained, 
might throw light upon specific origination. 


Francis Parkman, the eminent historian, 
has just issued a new edition of the earliest of 
his historical works, “‘The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” which was first. published about 
twenty years ago. It is regarded by the 
crities of England, as well as of this country, as 
one of the best of that series of powerful works 
in which the author has so vividly and yet so 
accurately portrayed the Indian life and charac- 
ter, and the French and English struggle for 
mastery in America. The new edition is en- 
larged and improved, and is made uniform in 
size with the other volumes of the series. 


M. Ollivier, late Prime Minister of France, 
who has founded an asylum at Pojlone, near 
Brelia, in Piedmont, is preparing for publica- 
tion a work entitled ‘‘ My Ministry of the Sec- 
ond of January.” The first volume will bear 
the title ‘The Plébiscite,” and the second 
“The War.” 


The name of Edwards seems to have re- 
cently multiplied oddly among English novel- 
ists, to the confusion, no doubt, of readers. 
Three English magazines now before us con- 
tain novels, by H. Sutherland Edwards, M. de 
Betham Edwards, author of “‘ Dr. Jacob,” and 
simply Mrs. Edwards, author of “ Archie 
Lovell.” 


More than fifty million copies of “ Webster’s 
Spelling Book” have been sold, and the pres- 
ent rate of its production is about a million 
copies a year. More than two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars have been paid to the 
family of Noah Webster, since his death, as 
copyright on his works. 


Buchanan’s poem, ‘* Napoleon Fallen,” has 
reached a second edition in London, and to 
this is added a supplement in the shape of a 
very fine war-song, written in parts. France 
entreating aid from England, and England ex- 
pressing her bitter feeling at the moral degen- 
eracy which prevents her from affording it. 


D. Appleton & Co. have in press, and will 
shortly issue, “‘ Musings over the ‘ Christian 
Year,’ and ‘Lyra Innocentium,’ by Charlotte 





Mary Yonge; together with a few Gleanings 
of Recollections of the Rev. John Keble, 
gathered by Several Friends.” 


Woman writers have multiplied in Russia 
during the past five years in a ratio equalled by 
no other country, and there are now eight hun- 
dred in the realm whom Prince Galitzin thinks 
worthy a place in the second edition of his 
“* List of Russian Authoresses.”’ 


The Atheneum says that among the un- 
known curiosities in the British Museum are 
some cases bequeathed by Francis Douce, the 
well-known literary antiquary, on the condi- 
tion that they are not to be opened till the year 
1900. No one is aware of their contents. 


The first of three octavo volumes on “* John 
Wesley, his Life and Times,” written by Rev. 
Luke Tyerman, has just been published in 
England. 


In the five largest libraries in Paris are con- 
tained one million four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes and eighty-seven thousand man- 
uscripts. 


Mrs. Hines’s little volume of poems, which 
was issued about six years ago, and attracted 
some attention at the time, is again on sale, 
and will commend itself to those who like 
graceful and delicate poetry. 


A new periodical, The Ferret, described as 
“a journal of humor,”’ has made its appearance 
at Swansea, in South Wales. ‘Five numbers 
have reached us,” says the Full Mall Gazette, 
‘** but the humor has yet to come.” 


With a view to promote newspaper produc- 
tion, the Government of Peru has issued a de- 
cree exempting printers from service in the 
National Guard. 


Dante’s “‘ Divina Commedia” is now being 
translated into Roumanian by the Roumanian 
poet I. Eliades Radulescos. 


“Diary of the French Campaigns,” and 
“ Historical Diary of the War,” have been re- 
printed in London from the German. 


** Ginx’s Baby,” of which we gave a sum- 
mary in our Table-Talk last week, has been 
reprinted in New York by Routledge & Co. 


Bret Harte’s stories are pronounced too rude 
for English readers. 

An Englishman has written and published 
an “Ornithology of Shakespeare.” 

The Chinese at North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, have been presented with Chinese Bibles 





Scientific Hotes. 


ROFESSOR TRUMAN H. SAFFORD, 
who, in his boyhood, was famous as “‘ the 
young Vermont mathematician,” is now direc- 
tor of the Observatory of the University of 
Chicago, and has a high reputation as an as- 
tronomer. He lately read the following paper, 
at a meeting in Chicago, in which he gives a 
clear and concise view of the most recent re- 
searches on the sun, and on the nature of heat, 
and also some indications of the position which 
the sun holds in the philosophy of Swedenborg, 
in which Professor Safford is a believer: 

“We are taught, in the writings of the 
Church, that the sun corresponds to the Lord; 
its heat to His love; its light to his wisdom ; 
that it is the mediate instrument of our natural 
life by the life which it receives from Him, and 
images, on the natural plane, His constant good- 
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ness toward us. We learn also, in the writings 
of the Church, many other things which indi- 
eate the principle of a true philosophy with re- 
gard to the sun; so true a philosophy, indeed, 
that it comprehends the great laws which the 
science of the present day is toiling to prove in 
detail and in ultimates. If we imagine ourselves 
in the other world, we shall see high above us, 
in a middle altitude, the sun of heaven; the 
divine proceeding from the Lord; the outflow 
of His infinite life. Its heat is His love, poured 
down upon angels and spirits, and becoming 
their love and life. Its light is His wisdom, 
which enables them to see things about them, 
and thus to see what He creates in that world, 
and the laws of such creation. The spiritual 
sun reaches every thing in the universe by its 
heat and its light, and by the atmospheres sur- 
rounding it. The earth in the spiritual world 
is real and substantial. It has hills and valleys, 
rivers and streams, green fields and great cities. 
Its air is clearer and purer than the bluest sky 
of this world; its climate more temperate than 
the most favored regions here. Its inhabitants 
are angels and good spirits, instead of men, and 
enjoy, proportional to their goodness, happi- 
ness both in external manifestations and sur- 
roundings, and in the inward peace to which 
the 1ovely world about them corresponds. The 
source of all the externals of the other world— 
the Sun of heaven—operates as does the sun of 
this world, but in a living, divine, original man- 
ner. Our sun itself is but a dead image of that ; 
but so correct an image that from it we may 
learn much about the Lord, or rather, confirm 
much which is revealed to us. Thus that Sun 
is most intensely active; and we can hardly 
picture to ourselves any more distinct represen- 
tation of its activity than the glowing lake of 
fire which warms and lights us at so great a dis- 
tance. The later discoveries of science have 
told us much about the intense motions in our 
sun. Its body is supposed to be liquid, in con- 
tinual agitation, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of glowing vapor. Every now and then some 
portion of this atmosphere becomes less intense- 
ly heated than the rest, and forms what seems 
to us a dark spot, even approaching blackness, 
but which really is as a white heat, shown dark 
by contrast only. Outside the great body of 
the solar atmosphere are the brilliant red pro- 
tuberances, seen at total eclipses, and lately 
by new instruments at any time, which are also 
glowing, hot, and fiery, and in constant agita- 
tion, undergoing enormous changes, extending 
over thousands of miles, in a few minutes. 
Among these fiery clouds, as we may call them, 
are known to be contained many substances 
like those on the earth, but glowing as vapor. 
Among these are sodium, iron, copper, and 
probably gold. We can hardly imagine how 
hot it must be, not only to melt, but vaporize 
these substances, and how enormous must be 
the activity of the forces indicated by the rapid 
motions of the solar atmosphere. The spots 
upon the sun change in figure and form very 
rapidly. Some of them are thousands of miles 
in diameter, and are formed in a day or two; 
and every ten years there seems to be a period 
of unusual activity in their formation. The 
present year is one of those periods, so that, 
whenever the sun is looked at, we may expect 
to find large spots upon it. Now it has been 
observed that the influence of this change in 
the spots extends to the earth, and affects the 
magnetic needle, which, during this year, may 
be expected to be unusually disturbed. The 
sun images the Lord, then, by its intense ac- 
tivity continually operating, by its immensity, 
representing his infinity. It again corresponds 


to Him in the stream of energy and life, as it 
were, it continually pours forth out of itself into 





the bodies which surround it; energy which, 
when it reaches the earth, becomes useful to 
every creature, The Lord’s life, which proceeds 
from Him to angels and men, is His love and 
wisdom, which in turn becomes their love, their 
wisdom, and their life. So the sun’s heat and 
light become, on the earth, sensible heat and 
light, or force, which, equally with heat and 
light, is a part of the phenomena of animal life. 
Force or power we become conscious of when 
we do any thing with our hands, or when we 
walk from place to place. The physical part 
of force is now thought, by scientific men, to 
be certainly the same thing as heat. The solar 
heat, falling upon the earth, is taken up partly 
into the atmosphere, causing winds ; partly into 
the water, causing vapor, clouds, and rain; 
partly into animals and vegetables, making 
them grow. The winds give us power by wind- 
mills, or sails of ships. The rain falls on high 
places, and runs into brooks and rivers, thus 
supplying water-power. The vegetable king- 
dom furnishes wood and coal, the food of the 
steam-engine ; or grain and hay, to feed animals 
and men. Ina word, if we need power of any 
kind, we must go directly or indirectly to some- 
thing which received it as heat from the sun. 
* All the world’s work, with the one trifling ex- 
ception—the work done by the tides,’ says a 
scientific writer of high repute, ‘is done by the 
sun.’ Still more than this, there is but little 
doubt that what we call heat is really motion. 
Sound is composed of waves in the air, which 
impinge on the ear; light, of waves in the 
ether, which strike the eye; and heat is so 
closely allied with light, that it must be some- 
thing of the same kind. This ether is an ex- 
tremely thin atmosphere, the finest of all fluids. 
It can carry light, but not be seen; can carry 
heat, but not be felt. It is probably necessary 
as a means of holding solid bodies together, 
though itself of the most delicate consistency. 
Numberless little waves of this fluid reach the 
eye, and, by their variegated forms, make us 
see every thing that we can see, though they 
may have started years ago from a distant star. 
This ether penetrates every thing without ob- 
struction, and without it all matter would most 
likely dissolve into atoms. Heat, also, is com- 
posed of similar waves of this ether. When 
they reach an object, they heat it and set its par- 
ticles into motion. If the heat reaches the fin- 
ger, for instance, the motion may be so rapid 
as to cause extreme pain, or finally destroy the 
finger itself. Solid bodies can be melted, and 
even vaporized, by a sufficiently rapid and nu- 
merous series of these waves of the ether; in 
other words, by a sufficient amount of heat ap- 
plied to them. 
most subtile force exerted in the inmost and 
most delicate part of Nature, in a most deeply- 
hidden manner, and yet so powerfully that 
nothing can withstand it, we see again an image 
of the heavenly Sun, and its operations upon 
the soul. Heat is not simply something which 
ean be felt, but is an activity of the most power- 
ful kind. The Lord’s love is not simply some- 
thing to be felt, but something which is to be- 
come our life. The great storms in the natural 
sun, the spots, and other phenomena in its at- 
mosphere, are now more and more regarded as 
effects of something deeper. There was a time 
when it was thought that the outside atmos- 
phere of the sun gave light and heat; that the 
interior was a dark body like an earth, and the 
spots were openings in the bright clouds of the 
atmosphere, showing behind them the dark 
body. 
inhabited, others that it was heaven. But now- 
adays it is beginning to be admitted that the 
sun’s heat and light proceed from the depths of 
its body, and that they cause the spots and other 





In this character of heat, as a | 





Some speculated that the sun might be | 


phenomena. That the sun does the world’s 
work, is generally. believed among scientific 
men; and it is also pretty generally thought 
that the earth was formed from the sun. There 
are many reasons for this view, which 1 cannot 
well detail here; the chief reasons being that 
the sun and planets have what I may call a 
strong family resemblance, in many features 
not involving the giving out of heat and light, 
but more related to their various motions. It 
will, I think, be sufficient to recapitulate the 
points in which the philosophy of the Church 
is confirmed by modern science in points relat- 
ing to the sun: 1. The earth was probably 
formed from the sun, and performs its work by 
the sun’s help. 2. The sun is itself not a dark 
body with bright atmospheres, but glowing and 
fiery interiorly, and contains within itself many 
of the substances, in principle at least, which 
exist here. 3, All force known, which can be 
used by man to do work with, gets its physical 
part directly or indirectly from the sun. 4. The 
activity of the sun is most intense and immense, 
and pervades the whole solar system, while at 
the same time it is most subtile and interior. 
5. The atmospheres of the sun are the media 
of its activity and usefulness toward the earth 
and its inhabitants.” 





Miscellany. 





Carrier-Pigeons. 


thy is generally supposed by the uninitiated 
that the “carrier’’-pigeon, so called by 
fanciers, is the bird especially selected for car- 
rying messages. Now, a highly-bred “ car- 
rier’? would be no more fitted to convey a dis- 
patch from one place to another at a rapid rate 
than a brewer’s dray-horse would be calculated 
to win the Derby. The birds bred for, and 
employed upon, this special service of letter- 
carrying and rapid flying are known as “ Ant- 
werps,” ‘‘ Homing birds,” “ Les Pigeons Voya- 
geurs,” etc. They possess great breadth and 
power of wing, while the breast-bone is strong- 
ly developed, giving ample room for muscular 
attachment. In 1865 a race was flown from 
Liverpool to Ghent, a distance as the crow flies 
of about three hundred miles, and the pigeons, 
thirty in number, were started at half-past five 
in the morning. Some of them reached Ghent 
about six that same evening, while others did 
not arrive until eight; and eight out of the 
thirty birds which were started never arrived 
at all. This gives a rough average for the fast- 
est flyers of about twenty-five miles an hour. 
But, according to the statements published as 
to the speed at which the distance between 
Bordeaux and Liege is traversed by highly- 
trained birds, the rate of progress is considera- 
bly more, the five hundred miles being accom- 
plished in something like twelve hours. Not 
long ago two celebrated pigeons were flown 
from the centre arch on London Bridge to their 
cotes in Chelsea, a distance in a straight line 
of about four miles. Astiffwesterly breeze was 
blowing at the time the birds started. One 
reached its ‘* cote’? in nine minutes and fifteen 
seconds, the other in six minutes and forty-five 
seconds. The pigeons were not started to- 
gether, but about fifteen minutes apart. The 
first remained in sight thirty-five seconds, the 
second twenty-eight seconds. These ‘ homing 
birds” are regularly trained by taking them, 
while young, short distances from home, and 
letting them return, the distances being gradu- 
ally increased from time to time, until they are 
perfect at their work. The direction in which 
they are taken is likewise constantly varied. 
There are two plans for fastening the dispatch- 
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es to the birds intended to carry them. The 
one, to write the message in cipher or some 
very abbreviated system of communication on 
a slip of very thin vellum, then to wind this 


slip around the bare part of the bird’s leg neat- | 


ly and firmly, fastening it at the finish with fine 
sewing-silk. Another, and by far the better 
plan, is to wind the slip containing the message 
around the centre tail-feather, or, rolling up the 
slip, fastening it firmly to the feather by means 
of fine silk. The centre tail-feather has this 
great advantage: it does not materially alter 
its position when the bird spreads its tail dur- 
ing flight, or when it folds it during the period 
of rest. Other feathers of the tail are frequent- 
ly stamped with the time of departure, number 
of the bird, or other matters of interest or im- 
portance. No one would ever dream of attach- 
ing a letter to a pigeon beneath its wing or 
round its neck. 


Wear versus Civilization. 


It may be asked, indeed, with only too 
much force, what is the use of lamenting over 
the horrors of war? It is a very old story ; 
war is, and always will be, a very ugly thing 
when stripped of its covering of romance; and 
to insist upon one more proof of its ugliness is 
not a very profitable expenditure of human 
energy. The Quaker doctrine cannot yet be 
applied to international relations. Everybody, 
with some few exceptions, will admit that, un- 
der many circumstances, it would be our duty 
to go to warin order to preserve the respect 
for treaties or the independence of an oppressed 
nation. We admit that there are greater evils 
than those which we are lamenting, and dis- 
eases which require this tremendous surgery. 
To denounce war purely and simply means 
nothing but that we are to allow brute force to 
have its own way in the world. Weeping and 
wringing of hands over bloodshed and outrage 
is, indeed, futile enough, unless it is a preface 
to some practical substitute for our present 
mode of settling disputes. The process now 
taking place, revolting as it appears to by- 
standers, is, on the whole, the only plan hith- 
erto devised by which certain problems, which 
must be solved in one way or another, can get 
themselves thoroughly worked out. Yet it is 
perhaps worth while to insist occasionally on 
the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the sys- 
tem, in order to stimulate our anxiety to dis- 
cover some efficient substitute ; and still more 
to throw discredit upon those erroneous theo- 
ries and evil passions which must inevitably 
lead to war. For it is a most disagreeable re- 
flection that, until that change has been effected, 
the tendency of improved civilization is ob- 
viously to make wars mére horrible than of 
old. The nearer men are brought together, 
the more intimately they are dependent upon 
each other’s services, and the greater the power 
given by improved methods of organization 
for bringing the whole strength of a nation to 
bear upon a given point, the more serious will 

be the injuries inflicted, and the more bitter 
the animosities generated. It is frequently re- 
marked that the extension of military service 
from a purely military class to a whole people 
is a retrograde step. In one sense it may be 
«0: but it is only a natural consequence of all 
those complex changes which have made the 
union between different parts of a country far 
closer than was the ease in formertimes. Tele- 
graphs and railways are the instruments and 
material symbols of the social and intellectual 
forces which are steadily binding us more 
closely together, and iron-clads and cannon of 
the occasional dangers produced by the ap- 
proximation. The embittered character of the 


presen contest is a proof that the development 
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of our social machinery has proceeded much 
more rapidly than the development of the feel- 
ings which should correspond to it. We have 
come incomparably nearer to each other with- 
out learning to like each other much better than 
before, and the natural consequence is a ter- 
rible explosion which does more mischief in a 
month than a steady, respectable oid war used 
to do in a year. It is the more necessary to in- 
sist in due season upon the dangers thus fear- 
fully illustrated, and likely to become more 
serious as time goes on. War will not be put 
down by simply denouncing it, for it is a symp- 
tom of a profound want of adaptation of our 
present society to the conditions in which it is 
placed; but such denunciations may not be 
quite worthless if they call attention to the 
importance of removing the causes of so hor- 
rible a system. 


A London Fog. 

Every thing was wrapped, as it were, in a 
veil of brown holland; our elegant statues, our 
superior public buildings, were all hidden from 
view. The ’buses moved slowly as ships in a 
Channel mist, and were invisible until within 
so short adistance that their huge bulk seemed 
about to crush and topple on the foot-pas- 
senger. The reckless cabman, for a wonder, 
was tamed. The fog was too much for him. 
He was afraid to venture upon his customary 
rushes, and might be seen cautiously feeling 
his way, as though afraid of the police, and 
occasionally so helplessly adrift that he was 
compelled to seek the aid of the link-boys. 
The fog sadly interfered with the pride and 
pomp of the lord-mayor’s show as it advanced 
westward. It is hard even for a mounted far- 
rier to look imposing enveloped in a brumous 
mist, and the banners and carriages made a 
blurred, washed-out spectacle from the foot- 
path as the procession appeared to dissolve 
into dirty yellow smoke. Billows of fog rolled 
up the Thames, which was literally a silent 
highway ; barges and steamers lay idle; and 
the noise of the traffic on the bridges came to 
the ear with a dull, muffled sound, while the 
bridges themselves only loomed into sight 
when for a moment a cold, damp gust would 
cause the curtain of vapor to move aside. 

The chemical constituents of the London 
fog must be of the most irritating character. 
The fog affects the eyelids, tickles the throat, 
and, taken into the lungs, brings on a fit of 
coughing. It puts a deposit of those minute 
particles known as blacks on the face. It is 
greasy and palpable, and wonderfully pene- 
trative. Itis exceedingly difficult to bar it out. 
Into a room of any size it is sure to get and to 
take up its quarters for the period of the foggy 
visitation. It hangs on the landings and in 
the hall. From the window you gaze into fog, 
and, when you turn to look to your book- 
shelves, you find that the fog has obscured 
their range of friendly contents. The mode 
in which a fog enters and takes complete pos- 
session of the larger theatres is picturesque if 
not agreeable, or conducive to the comfort of 


the audience, or of the performers. The gasa- | 


liers are murky; the gods, or the regions where 
the gods were wont to be, are as obscured as 
the peak of Skiddaw in heavy weather. Cough- 
ing sets in in the stalls at an early hour, and 
continues until the close of the last farce. 


Different Ways of making Tea. 


The Chinaman puts his tea in a cup, pours 
hot water upon it, and drinks the infusion off 
the leaves; he never dreams of spoiling its 
flavor with sugar or cream. The Japanese 


triturates the leaves before putting them into | 


the pot. In Morocco they put green tea, a lit- 





tle tansy, and a great deal of sugar, into a tea- 
pot, and fill up with boiling water. In Bo- 
khara every man carries a small bag of tea 
about him, a certain quantity of which he 
hands over to the booth-keeper he patronizes, 
who concocts the beverage for him, The Bo- 
khariot* finds it as difficult to pass a tea-booth 
as our own dram-drinker does to go by a gin- 
palace. His breakfast beverage is Schitschaj, 
that is, tea flavored with milk, cream, or mut- 
ton-fat, in which bread is soaked. During the 
daytime; sugarless green tea is drunk with the 
accompaniment of cakes of flour and mutton- 
suet. It is considered an inexcusable breach 
of manners to cool the hot cup of tea with the 
breath ; but the difficulty is overcome by sup- 
porting the right elbow in the left hand and 
giving a circular movement to the eip. How 
long each kind of tea takes to draw, is calcu- 
lated to the second; and when the can is emp- 
tied, it is passed round among the company 
for each tea-drinker to take up as many leaves 
as can be held between the thumb and finger— 
the leaves being esteemed an especial dainty. 
When Mr. Bell was travelling in Asiatic 
Russia, he had to claim the hospitality of fhe 
Buratsky Arabs. The mistress of the tent, 
placing a large kettle on the fire, wiped it care- 
fully with a horse’s tail, filled it with water, 
and threw in some coarse tea and a little salt. 
When this was near boiling-point, she tossed 
the tea about with a brass ladle until the liquor 
became very brown, and then it was poured off 
into another vessel. Cleansing the kettle as 
before, the woman set it again on the fire, in 
order to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. 
Upon this the tea and some thick cream were 
then poured, the ladle put into requisition, 
and, after a time, the whole taken off the tir 
and set aside to cool. Half-pint wooden muys 
were handed round, and the tea ladled into 
them, a tea forming meat and drink, and satis- 
fying both hunger and thirst. However made. 
tea is a blessed invention for the weary travel- 
ler. 
I wish he would decide. 
I wish he would decide, mamma, 
I wish he would decide ; 
I’ve been a bridesmaid twenty times— 
When shall I be a bride ? 
My cousin Anne, my sister Fan, 
The nuptial-knot have tied ; 
Yet come what will, ’'m single still— 
I wish he would decide. 


He takes me to the play, mamma, 
He brings me pretty books, 
He woos me with his eyes, mamma, 
Such speechless things he looks! 
Where’ er I roam—abroad, at home— 
He lingers by my side ; 
Yet come what will, I’m single still— 
I wish he would decide 
I throw out many hints, mamma, 
I speak of other beaux, 
I talk about domestic life, 
And sing “ They don’t propose ;”’ 
But ah! how vain each piteous strain, 
His wavering heart to guide, 
Do what I will, I’m single still— 
I wish he would decide! 


French Character. 

The extraordinary race by which France is 
inhabited appear to be richly, nay supremely. 
endowed with every gift but one—the gift of 
true political sagacity. Hence it is that, while 
they are the greatest framers of logical process- 
es andthe most prolific parents of abstract ideas 
for the solution of all manner of problems, they 


; seem to show in their own case little practical 


tact available for the management of human 


| affairs. In every other race of excellence they 
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commonly conquer or vie with the foremost of 
European nations ; in national self-knowledge 
they seem to be behind the hindmost. France 
does not know, and cannot discover, how to 
constitute herself. Gifted with great adminis- 
trative faculties, her people have now, for near- 
ly a hundred years, exhibited a woful inca- 
pacity for adapting their institutions to their 
wants, or for imparting to them a character of 
durability. 

No French constitution lives through the 
term of avery moderate farm-lease. The series 
of perpetual change is not progression ; it is 
hardly even rotation, for in rotation we know 
what part of the wheel will next come round, 
whereas the French polity of to-day in no de- 
gree enables us to judge what will be the French 
polity of to-morrow. Accomplished and con- 
summate in the branches of an almost univer- 
sal knowledge, in this single but great chapter 
of the appliances of civilized, not to say hu- 
man life, they have yet to learn their A BC. 
What might France not be if, instead of allow- 
ing her mouth ‘sometimes to water for the an- 
nexation of Belgium, she could import from 
beyond her uorthern frontier the political com- 
mon-sense which makes that small country one 
of the best governed and most respected mem- 
bers of the European system? With this 
crudeness, changefulness, and barrenness in 
point of achieved political results, France be- 
comes before all things a calamity to herself, 
but she becomes also of necessity a standing 
cause of unrest to Europe. 


Our Two Great Libraries. 


The librarian of Congress reports the num- 
ber of volumes now in the library as one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred 
and sixty-eight, an increase of twelve thousand 
tour hundred and sixty-one from last year. As 
to the Astor Library, the report of the trustees 
shows that the books now number one hundred 
and forty thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, 
un increase of fourteen hundred and fifty-three 
in 1870, and that the finances are in a healthful 
condition. The number of books read in the 
course of the year in the halls of the library, is 
given as seventy-cight thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-five; and, from a carefully-drawn 
statement, it appears that British literature, ex- 
eluding novels, was the topic most favored by 
readers, then theology and ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, then American history, and then com- 
meree and the useful arts, novels forming but 
a trifle over seven per cent. of the works read. 
Jurisprudence, which one would think likely 
to make a prominent study, appears to have 
but little the advantage of heraldry and gene- 
alogy, of all themes in this work-a-day age. 
But, no doubt, there is a vein of romance in us 
all, apt to linger over crests and blazonry, fam- 
ily mottoes, and long-descended coats-of-arms. 
One little circumstance evidenced in this report 
may serve to evince the special utility of the 
Astor Library ; being this, that, of some five 
thousand two hundred and fourteen permitted 
to the privilege of the aleoves, no fewer than 
twenty-three hundred and thirty-four, or very 
nearly half, were busied with works on inven- 
tions, theology, and the fine arts. 


Varieties. 


HE scene described below is said to have 
: taken place in the Kentucky Legislature 
in the winter of 1867: A member of one of the 
mountain-counties was a persistent reader of 
the Louisville Journal, and each morning, as 
the House opened, would commence reading 
his favorite paper. About the same moment 
some member would move to dispense with 
the reading of the journal, and our mountain- 








member would lay down his paper. He stood 
this for some time, but one morning, rising 
from his seat after the usual motion, he ex- 
claimed, at the top of his voice: ‘* Mr. Speak- 


er, I’ve sot here for mor’n a week and submit- | 


ted to the tyranny of this House. Somebody 
every morning moves to dispense with the 
reading of the journal, and I’ve lost every pa- 
er I’ve bought for a week by it; and no man 
as ever moved to dispense with the Democrat 
or Courier; and, Mr. Speaker, I won’t stand it 
any longer. Mr. Speaker—”’ Here the re- 
mainder was lost in the general laughter. 


A few days after Charles Dickens’s death 
one of his countrymen, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the great novelist, made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Gadshill. After feasting his spirit 
on the scene before him, and indulging freely 
in the luxury of woe, the flesh began to assert 
its claims, and the enthusiast repaired to the 
famous hostelry, the Sir John Falstaff, hard by. 
Every one knows how wretched it is when 
one’s emotions are too much for one not to be 
able to pour them out into a sympathetic ear ; 
and, so sensible was this ‘‘ man of feeling” of 
his desolation in this respect, that, for want of 
any one better, he took the waiter into confi- 
dence. ‘‘ Sad loss this of Mr. Dickens,” said, 
in mournful tones, the sentimental traveller. 
“ Sad loss to ws, sir, indeed,” was the emphatic 
reply ; ‘‘’ad all his ale from this ’ouse, sir.”’ 
The conversation was not continued. 


One of the results of the German Arctic ex- 
ploring expedition is the discovery of immense 
coal-beds in the north of Greenland. Moun- 
tains exceeding Mont Blanc in height were 
discovered, and the botanical specimens found 
indicate that Greenland must have been covered 
at one time with a rich vegetation. 


The following rules for the government of 
children, which were first presented in one of 
Mr. Jacob Abbott’s books, have been of great 
service to many successful teachers: ‘* When 


you consent, consent cordially. When you 
refuse, refuse finally. When you punish, 
uunish good-naturedly. Commend often. 


Never scold.” 

An advertisement was lately sent to the 
office of the Cleveland Herald, in which the 
words: “The Christian’s Dream: no Cross, 
no Crown,” occurred. The compositor made it 
read: ** The Christian’s Dream: no Cows, no 
Cream.”’ 


King William, on being asked what he 
thought was the most wonderful thing in Ver- 
sailles, replied by quoting the words of the 
Doge of Genoa to Louis XIV. ‘“ C’est dem’ y 
voir.’ (It is to find myself here.) 


Josh Billings observes: “ Sekrets are poor 
poopy enny how; if yu circulate them yu 
oze them, and if yu keep them yu loze the in- 
terest on the investment.” 


“Do you think that raw oysters are 
healthy?”’ asked a lady of her physician. 
“Yes,” he replied; **I never knew one to 
complain of being out of health in my life.” 


As many as twelve French dukes, of the 
oldest and most distinguished lineage, have 
been killed or seriously wounded during the 
present war. 


A little boy, returning from Sabbath-school, 
said to his mother: ‘‘ This cat-e-chism is too 
hard, Ain’t there any kitty-chism for little 
boys?” 

The Cincinnati Commercial warns English- 


men to pronounce General Schenck’s name 
“ Skenk.” 

The Chicago City Directory for 187071 
contains the names of nine hundred and fifty- 
seven Smiths. 

Warning to bald heads—“ Death loves a 
shining mark.”’ 

It makes a great difference whether glasses 
are used over or under the nose. 


When is the weather like a crockery-shop ? 
When it’s muggy. 


It is a somewhat curious fact that a compos- 
itor takes most ¢’s when hardest at work. 


New reading—None but the brave dispute 
the fare! 











Ehe Hlusenm. 


C UR ideal geological illustration, this week, 

is an endeavor to represent the remarka- 
ble Edentates—the Glyptodon, the gigantic M- 
gatherium, and the Mylodon, which inhabited 
America during the Quaternary epoch. The 
order of edentates is more particularly charac- 
terized by the absence of teeth in the forepart 
of the mouth. The armadillo, ant-eater, and 
pangolin, are the living examples of the order. 
These animals had largely-developed claws at 
the extremity of what resembled hoofs, and 
seem to have been alink between hoofed mam- 
mals and the ungulated animals, or those armed 
with claws. 

The glyptodon belonged to the family of 
armadillos, A hard, scaly shell, composed of 
numerous segments, covered the entire upper 
surface of the animal from head to tail. It had 
sixteen teeth in each jaw, chanelled laterally 
with two broad and deep grooves, which di- 
vided the surface of the molars into three parts 
—hence its name of glyptodon. The hind-feet 
were broad and massive, designed to support a 
vast incumbent mass. Specimens have been 
found nine feet in length. Its habitat was the 
banks of rivers in Buenos Ayres. 

The megatherium, or animal of Paraguay, 
as it is sometimes called, was an extraordinary 
creature. Its place is between the sloths and 
the ant-eaters. Like the first, it fed on leaves 
of trees; like the -latter, it burrowed deep in 
the soil, finding there shelter, and food on the 
roots of trees. It was as large as an ordinary 
elephant—its body measuring thirteen feet in 
length, and between five and six feet in height. 
It possessed an enormous tail, not less than two 
feet in diameter, which it probably used as an 
aid in supporting the great weight of its 
body, as well as a formidable weapon of attack 
or defence. Supported on its hind-feet and tail, 
it could use its fore-feet as powerful implements 
for excavating the earth. It had the head and 
shoulders of the sloth, the feet and legs com- 
bined of the ant-eaters and sloths. With its 
massive proportions it could neither creep nor 
run, but only walk with a very slow and tedious 
movement. Complete skeletons of this animal 
have been found in the bed of the river Salada, 
which runs through the pampas to the south of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Like the megatherium, the mylodon closely 
resembled the sloth. Smaller than the mega- 
therium, it differed from it chiefly in the forms 
of the teeth. Those organs presented only 
molars with smooth surfaces, indicating that 
the animal fed on vegetables, probably the 
leaves and tender buds of trees. With the 
great tail and huge hind-feet fixed on the ground 
this creature could freely exert the full force of 
its powerful arms and great claws in pulling 
down branches of trees in order to reach their 
leaves. The edentates are found in America 
alone. 

In consequence of some hints given by 
President Washington, Mr. Jefferson discov- 
ered, in a cavern of Western Virginia, the bones 
of a species of gigantic sloth, which he supposed 
to be the remains of some carnivorous animal. 


| They consisted of a femur, a humerus, an ulna, 


and three claws, with half a dozen other bones 
of the foot, forming the remains of a species of 
gigantic sloth, the complete skeleton of which 
was subsequently discovered in the Mississip- 
pi, in such a perfect state of preservation that 


| the cartilages, still adhering to the bones, were 


| not decomposed. 


Jefferson called this species 
the Megalonyx. It resembled, in many respects, 
the sloth. Its size was that of the largest ox; 
the muzzle was pointed ; the jaws armed with 


| cylindrical teeth ; the anterior limbs much 
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longer than the posterior ; the articulation of 
the foot oblique to the leg; two great toes, 
short, armed with long and very powerful 





we 





claws ; the index-finger more slender, and j points of the organization of the megalonyx, 
armed also with a less powerful claw; the 
tail strong and solid: such were the salient 


whose form was a little slighter than that of 
the megatherium. 





ilustrations of Geology.—ideal American Landscape ot tne Quaternary Epoch. 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL! 





Will be commenced in number 103 (March 18th) of 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A New Novel of American Life, 


ENTITLED 


“MORTON HOUSE.’ 


By CHRISTIAN REID, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘VALERIE AYLMER'’’ 

“Valerie Aylmer” was pronounced, on its appearance last summer, “ one of the 
best of American novels.” ‘‘ The descriptive power--the word-painting power of 
the author,” said a distinguished critic, “is very great.” ‘Morton House” is a 
story of Southern life, of thirty years ago, and will be found to passess remarkable in- 
terest and power. 

It will appear serially in each number of Arrtetons’ Journac, until com- 
pleted. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








REMOVAL. 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce the removal of their busi- 
ness to the new, spacious, and elegant building, Nos. 549 & 551 
BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE STREET. 

Messrs. APPLETON & Co. invite the attention of book-buyers to 
their extensive stock of standard books, selected with special view to 
the wants of book-collectors, which gentlemen are solicited to call 
and examine. Orders for private or public libraries filled with care, 
and on liberal terms. Their stock of new standard and miscellaneous 
books, for the wholesale trade, is extensive, and the attention of 
dealers is invited to it. 

Messrs. APPLETON & Co. also announce that a STATIONERY 
branch is attached to their business, for supplying, both at wholesale 


| and retail, every variety of American and Foreign Stationery. Espe- 


cial attention is given to the manufacture of blank-books, to commer- 
cial printing, and to engraving wedding and visiting cards, mono- 
grams, crests, etc. Merchants and others are invited to inspect their 
stock. 
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